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I make 


$20,000 a year 


The nation’s Number one trade journalist tells how. Complete with 110 markets. 








Five publishers in search of an author 
































Who’s Excited? We’re Excited! 


HEN one good market opens for free lance 
VW writers, that’s news. But when the entire 

book industry burgeons into a billion-dollar- 
a-year business, which it is doing this year, that’s 
something to crow about. It means professional 
writers can’t fill all the needs—and remember that 
every pro was once a beginner. It means that, as a 
recent conference of editors reported, “There is a 
never-ending hunger for good stories.” Book writers, 
this is your cue to action! 


It doesn’t matter that your book may have been 
rejected. After 19 rejections we sold one book in 
America, Canada and Germany. After 11 years of 
the author’s revision and submission we sold 
another book which has since become the leader in 
its field of writing instruction. For other writers 
who have answered these ads, we have sold novels, 
personal experience, travel, adventure, inspira- 
tional, educational, western, mystery, juvenile and 
technical books. 





Now, if your book was worth writing at all, it is worth marketing intelli- 
gently. This does not mean mailing your book at random, with vague notions 
of editorial needs. It means cutting the red tape by mailing it to a complete, 
professional literary service, such as Lambert Wilson Associates. We have 
years of experience as writers, editors, critics, publishers and agents in helping 
unestablished writers find their niche. 

Why LWA? Because we’re a complete service, handling your work from 
your first letter or first draft through sale. We’re prompt and thorough, realistic 
yet sympathetic to your problems. We’re persistent in plugging any salable 
manuscript or in detailing revision help for those others which need it before 
marketing. We have complete foreign affiliations to exploit your subsidiary 
rights (where the big money lies) as well as Hollywood and television contacts. 


So, even though you are not a professional, write us and tell us your needs. 
We can start to help you just as soon as we have your first submission. Profes- 
sionals, write us listing recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Typical book sales: 





HARPER & BROTHERS; G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS; CROWN PUBLISHERS; DODD 
MEAD; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN; STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS; ZONDERVAN 
HOUSE ; THOMAS YOSELOFF ; ARCADIA HOUSE ; ACE BOOKS; A. S. BARNES ; 
JUPITER BOOKS; A. A. WYN; PERENNIAL PRESS; CONDE NAST; DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING; T. S. DENISON; THOMAS ALLEN, LTD; H. J. KOK; J. P. 


BOOK CLUB, plus television sales and an International Christian Fiction Award. 


BACHEM ; SPORTSMAN’S BOOK CLUB ; PATHWAY BOOK CLUB ; PINEBROOK + 











Fees: $5. 00 per manuscript to 5000 words; ‘$1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of the reading, evaluation and agenting. Straight commission after your first 
agency sale. 

Write us now; we're delighted to help, even if you’re not a client. As well 
as books we handle stories, articles, plays and scripts. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 


8 EAST 10TH STREET ° NEW YORK ‘ N. Y. 
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Get Hep 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the excellent article “Get Hep 
to the Teens” by Margaret Oppen in the May 
issue. It certainly made me aware of a wholly 
new field available to me as a market. The arti- 
cle also contained the specific, factual informa- 
tion as to Editors, addresses, etc., that I wish we 
would see more of. 

I might also add that Mrs. Oppen certainly 
has a knowledge of Teenagers. Her advice is 
excellent. 

Rosert O. Wise, Jr. 
428 Sixth Street Southwest 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Pat on the Back 
Dear John Norment: 


I’ve been meaning to write to you to tell you 
what a good job I thought you did on the NEw 
YORKER Cartoon in your WRITER’S DIGEST article. 
And to especially thank you for the kind word 
you had for my drawings. 

Jim Geraghty and I were both impressed with 
your writing ability. You made that complicated 
pay system seem remarkably clear for the first 
time. 

FRANK MOopDELL 


¢ Frank Modell is a top cartoonist for the New 
Yorker and Jim Geraghty is the cartoon editor. 
This well-deserved praise comes in response to 
John’s March Cartoonist Cues.—Ed. 





The May issue of wRITER’S DIGEST pub- 
lished a letter from Vince Harding. He 
asked for applicants for a position with 
his publicity syndicate and his intent, 
however, was to solicit business. Please 
disregard the information printed over 
the name of Vince Harding.—Ed. 











Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 


Study at home 
with the 





UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


Announces a new Creative Writing 
Program for adults everywhere! 


How to Write. Most people can improve their writing 
skill through formal training; the latent gift of truly 
creative talent can also be developed through academic 
courses—although, naturally, results cannot be guar- 
anteed. The formula is simple: honest criticism and 
personal effort. If you feel you can benefit from that 
formula, you're invited to share the University’s 
resources, WHEREVER YOU ARE . . our newly- 
expanded Home-Study writing curriculum FOR ADULTS 
. . . from basic college composition through tutorials 
for advanced writers. 


Individual criticism and instruction . . . enjoy a con- 
versation-by-mail with a University instructor as you 
study the techniques of writing .°. . 


SHORT-STORIES © POETRY 
ESSAYS ¢ CHILDREN’S STORIES 
TELEVISION AND STAGE DRAMA 
TECHNICAL AND REPORT WRITING 


Open to all . . . whether you're self-educated or hold 
the Ph.D. . whatever your aim: write fine 
fiction for the ‘‘slicks’’ or a play for your church 
pageant . . . produce more effective business reports 
or create lyric poems . . . evaluate children’s stories 
or write newspaper features . . . put out an organiza- 
tional newsletter . . . or just express yourself with 
the clarity that marks the educated man. 


Essential background for the serious and successful 
writer is offered through 100 other courses . . . in 
Psychology, Semantics, Philosophy, Astronomy, World 
Affairs, Archeology, Mathematics, Literature, American 
History, and other fields. 


Use our counseling service to select the courses best 
for you. Begin at any time . . . study at your con- 
venience, AT HOME . . . earn academic credit. For 
full information, write for the Home-Study ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS; no obligation, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
Box WD-88, Chicago 37, Ill. 


the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
ncinnati, Ohio, USA, 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 38, No. 8. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Editing the 
Small Magazine 


By Rowena Ferguson 


Seasoned advice by an experienced edi- 
tor on the purpose and process of edit- 
ing the small, non-consumer magazine. 
“An excellent manual for anyone 
plunged into the problem of producing 
a magazine for an organization or insti- 
tution. . . . The author starts from 
scratch, explaining editorial, layout, 
design, and printing problems so clearly 
that any intelligent reader should be 
able to cope with them. Many of the 
suggestions will be useful reminders 
for the editor of any non-commercial 
magazine.” Author & Journalist. 


$4.50 
@ @ © COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 








“| can think of no more useful 
— book to 
recommend 
to people who 
want to write 
novels or 
short stories.” 


—GRANVILLE HICKS, 
Saturday Review 


WRITERS 
AT WORK 


The Paris Review 
Interviews 











Edited by MALCOLM COWLEY 


“A unique and wonderful document of the 
writer's passion.”—ALFRED KAZIN, The 
Reporter 

“Of surpassing interest to anybody who is 
concerned about writers as writers.” —LESLIE 
Hanscom, N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun 
Illustrated with facsimile manuscript pages. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave. New York 22 














Words Are Important 
Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed the article in your May magazine, 
“The Trouble With Titles” by Charles Willeford, 

I agree with him 66% per cent. 

Surely he does not mean to fit mysticism in 
that system! Does he not mean the mysterious? 

Mysticism is a study of the higher laws of life 
in their relation to man and the universe. 

I have seen mystic used this way— . . . in 
search of mystic vases.” Mystic is a student of 
mysticism. 

I suppose Mr. Willeford knows more about 
titles than I do but I know what I like and it 
does not include a dishonest title. To me, the 
title is important for it helps me select the type 
of book I wish to read or own. And a title that 
has an element of mystery in it is very rewarding, 
providing, it deals with the book’s contents. 

Sorry, Mr. Willeford, Wild Wives would leave 
me cold. 

Haze.te R. Paus 
900 Sturtevant Drive 
Sierra Madre, California 


Writing for the Theatre 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading “Writing For The 
Theatre” by Stanley Richards in your April issue 
of WRITER’S DIGEST, and I want to express my ap- 
preciation for such an interesting “how to” 
article on playwriting. 

It is so stimulating that I have decided I, too, 
must succumb to the inherent desire to write a 
play. As was suggested, I doubt that I ever will 
regret it. 

Thanks for a most helpful article. 

BERNICE Bacon HOLDEN 
Wellsville, Kansas 


Market 
Dear Editor: 


CALIFORNIA MONTHLY, a magazine for alumni 
of the University of California, is seeking manu- 
scripts about former students of the University’s 
Berkeley campus who are presently engaged in 
interesting and inspiring pursuits. Articles should 
emphasize the subject’s role as an educated man 
or woman employing a creative, imaginative ap- 
proach to business or profession, family life, or 
community affairs. The role of the University 
experience in inspiring action or decisions should 
be made clear. Manuscripts of between 300 and 
and 2500 words will be considered, although a 
query is requested first. Rates will be from $10 
to $35 with payment on publication. 

VeERNE A. STADTMAN, 

Managing Editor 

Alumni House, University of 
California 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Money Talks --Over $10,000 Talking! 








"Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 
to know—because, as he says: 


“For about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 


| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner . . 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. : 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN &= 

BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) ™* 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“T have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting 
to $1,458.23. 

“T have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes 
H. N. FERGUSON H. N. Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1, A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
ks—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 








JULIA COLLIER 


shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 


. By using | 





J. E. LOGAN 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 
fact to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, fest, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You’ll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You'll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You’ll discover that NYS assign- 
ments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. And 
that you need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
e Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a 
nationally-known literary agent who knows the 
entire range of literary markets intimately. Yes, 
however you want to compare value—whether it 
be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
personal help—NYS meets every competitive 
challenge! 


| SEND THIS COUPON TODAY "~~ 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 302, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
Send me, at no Disiin Pay FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


SD «5h vb ln tne cenneeobness 24st eon tesareueeiess beaeeenin 
GED Sond vr ckcerasnick sas s 6oncaeenbncesapuneadvanasel 
City.. : ee rer errr 

Senna by the State of New York. ' 

(This inquiry is confidential. ! 

No salesman will call). ' 


Sees eee een aaa nasa anal 
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© A TOP FREE LANCE TELLS...~ | 
How to 

write and sell 
non-fiction 


Hat Bor._anp — author of best sellers 
and more than 350 articles in leading 
American magazines—gives an expert’s 
advice on non-fiction writing as a satis- 
fying career. This helpful book shows 
you how to develop ideas, how to decide 
on a story form, how to conduct re- 
search, hold interviews, build your own 
writing style, deal with agents, market 
finished material, etc. 


“I recommend the book highly to 
writers of non-fiction — indeed to 
writers in any field.”.— Robert L. 
Duffus, The New York Times Edi- 
torial Board. 


‘ 


*.. . best of its kind I’ve ever seen.” 
—Burt MacBride, The Reader’s Digest 


“Should be read by every journalism 
student or newspaperman who toys 
with the idea of writing for maga- 
zines.”—Volta Torrey, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


At bookstores $3.50 


.——- THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, W. Y. (0 





More than 

SEVEN DOZEN 

CATHOLIC MARKETS Listed 
Factual Reference Material 


Important Statistics 


Have your story correct 


Know where to sell it 


In other words GET 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC FOR 1958 


$2.00; cloth, $2.50 
Bookstores or Dept. 4-2643 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 








Paterson, New Jersey 





Dear Editor: 


Among the hundreds of stories we receive in a 
period of a month, very few have winter scenes 
and settings. So we’re looking for more winter 
stories. 

Also, we are short on good stories appealing to 
boys 9 to 12. What most writers overlook is that 
while girls usually like stories appealing strongly 
to boys, boys above 6 or 7 don’t like girl-stories. 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, appealing to a 
wide age range (3 to 12), has pioneered in pub- 
lishing stories which the child from 3 to 6 likes 
to have read to him and the youngster 9 to 12 
also likes to read. Here’s a challenge to beginning 
and seasoned writers. 

Stay off the fanciful type of story in which 
animals talk and the like. We return over a hun- 
dred of them each month. 

Length of story we want—not over a thousand 
words. 

Payment—$30 a story or better, on acceptance. 

Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Editor 
Highlights For Children 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 


We are now “wide open” for material about 
outstanding and unusual Sunday schools. We 
want to locate Sunday schools, Sunday-school 
teachers, and Sunday-school administrators whose 
practical experiences would be of direct interest 
to others in this field. 

Do you know of any Sunday-school teachers or 
superintendents who have developed an unusual 
method of building attendance, securing, recruit- 
ing, training, and sustaining the interest of teach- 
ers? Who are helping students remember better? 
Who are revitalizing their Sunday-school pro- 
grams or doing an unusually good job of public 
relations with members of their own church and 
the community at large? Who have used real in- 
genuity in planning new Sunday-school facilities 
and raising money to construct them? 

These are a few of the many basic concerns in 
which we are interested. Please let us know if 
you have any suggestions pertaining to this en- 
tire important phase of Christian education. If 
your ideas fit our needs, we will either offer a 
writing assignment or buy the idea for internal 
development. 

Cuaries W. Keysor, 
Managing Editor 

David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
Elgin, Illinois 


A WD Subscriber 
Dear Editor: 


What has happened to the freelance writing 
profession? I’ve been fortunate enough to make 
12 sales, but I don’t seem possibly able to push 
above this number. 

I have about 50 manuscripts out on the mar- 
ket, and some of them I haven’t heard from in 
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» six months. I’ve been stabbing at the men’s maga- 








zine markets and the confessions. 

I can’t sell the slicks, not because I haven't 
tried, but because they are still holding out for 
the few top pros left that will occasionally satisfy 
the editor’s appetites. And now I no longer can 
get across to the men’s markets again, let alone 
to some sloppy confession magazine. I saw the 
last straw recently. Stag Magazine recently printed 
something by James Jones. G--D .. . racket! 

I wasn’t quite born yesterday and I think most 
all the editors are now buying from recognized 
agents and old pros. The struggling newer writers 
like myself might just as well crawl in the hole 
and pull the dirt in after him. 

Of course, the demise of ANC gave every one 
in this racket an acute nervous rash, including 
myself. I guess it’s all over but the screaming. 

I haven’t tried anything new from my machine 
since around the first of November. I didn’t see 
any real point in it, and now I’m having a 
helluva time finding a job since the close of the 
La. Ord. Plant, even with a B.A. degree. But 
still the crazy publishers are coming out with ever 
ending new isues and even some new titles. Per- 
haps I should try nothing but articles only. I saw 
one done about six times in six different men’s 
mags, concerning the same topic. Ye Gads. 


i? R. YouNG 
Box 85 
Arcadia, La. 





THE SECOND 
DOUBLEDAY 


CANADIAN 
PRIZE NOVEL 
AWARD 


4 a 
... for a novel by a Canadian, or 
by a non-Canadian on an essen- 
tially Canadian subject. The con- 
test closes April 1, 1959 and is 
open to new and established writers. 
For rules and entry blanks, write to: 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
DOUBLEDAY CANADA LIMITED 
105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
WILLIAM COLLINS SONS @& co., LTD. 
14 St. James Pl., London S.W. 1 



























SHOP SCHOOL 
OW WRITERS, developed by 


a group of famous novelists, 
magazine an 


YOU CAN LEARN 
TO WRITE .... 
AND EARN MONEY 
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| your natural ability 
night-at- ome / 


Send for free 

booklet and detailed 
information. No charge 
or obligation. 


| Street 
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THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS {°” 


| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Please send me, without cost or obli 
information on your “Writing-at-Home Course.” 


MAIL COUPON NOW | Mr. Mrs. Miss 





SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
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No salesman will call. Approved 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 1__° the New York state Education Department. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


ry our word rates go up to 6c 


rs | we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


§ | we guarantee a report within two weeks 


$ | every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


S| any story can earn up to $8000 


& MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5e word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgren, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











e Our morning mail is full of letters, tricks and 
surprises. But one thing seems constant. The 
writer who is selling sees the world aglow with 
sunrises. The writer who isn’t selling crawls 
down from the parapet and looks for a hole to 
sink into. But the writer who isn’t writing— 
he’s the one with time to beef. The world loves 
you, Mr. Young, give it your affection. Yes, the 
ANC folded its branches in 300 cities. Its 
newsstands are being supplied by the independ- 
ent wholesaler who was already in that town. 
He’s cleaning up, with twice the gross income 
he ever had; but he has problems, too, of under 
capitalization, not enough warehousing, not 
enough trucks, not enough personnel. 

Nothing wrong with the market Mr. Young— 
as you'll discover right away, when you get back 
to your machine and do the kind of copy that 
fires you.—Ed. 


Club Notice 


Dear Editor: 

The Dallas Scribblers Club meets at one o'clock 
on the first Saturday afternoon of each month in 
the Conference Room of the Dallas Public 
Library. We cordially invite anyone interested in 
any phase of writing to join us or even pay us 
a visit. Our guest speakers are usually established 
writers and editors and our round-table discussions 
are helpful and loads of fun. We also offer annual 
short story, article and poetry contests. 

VeENITA Mastin, Secretary 
9014 San Leandro 

Dallas 18, Texas 
Telephone: Davis 7-3493 


Another Pat 


Dear Editor: 

I think you should know it was your monthly 
TV feature by Nancy Vogel which finally de- 
cided for me which writers’ mag I would choose. 
From where I sit it would be wonderful if it was 
enlarged to include short bits from many TV 
writers themselves—bits which illustrate the sell- 
ing of material, of course. 

W. R. Fitts 
1229'%% No. Fuller Ave. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


— 








Den 4 market haphazardly 4 write hy —-y- = for our free detailed 


circular 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








your Ty low. 
= ) bel you. Comprehensive ‘sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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PRILA DEL MtA 








Summer daze ... still not too late . . . almost half a year to do what you might have 
done—but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an 
easy way. My writers who crashed the Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Reader’s Digest, 
Redbook, True, Argosy, This Week, and all the other top, intermediate and special- 
ized markets; my clients published by Lippincott, Putnam, Doubleday, Simon & 
Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd, Mead, Messner, Crowell, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Nelson, 
Popular Library, Pocket Books, Gold Medal, Bantam, Perma Books, Ace (to men- 
tion a few) ; my authors produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal 
International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Play- 
house (again only a few samples)—all these writers found the easier way. (The few 
checks we can show in the limited space above indicate a little more of the ground 
we cover for them.) These writers probably have no more talent, or eagerness or 
industry than you have, but they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
They learned how to liquidate their frozen assets. 


You too are loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article material than you dream of -- 
material only you can use. Aside from your talent that is your most important 
asset -- and most of the time it is frozen. 


Let’s look at your own frozen assets -- and let’s see what we can do about taking them out of the 
deep freeze and making them come alive. When you send your material, remember that the success of 
ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers. So when you send yéur first scripts do as my 
selling authors did - - tell me about yourself. The information will pay out for you in all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable,, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of $5 on 4 Wi 
TV: f hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive and honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. 


PROFESSIO NALS: Career building is our business. Since the start of this year more than 25 established profes- 

° sionals have switched to this agency. If you have sold a book to a legitimate publisher, or if 
you make fairly regular magazine sales—and if you aren’t quite satisfied with what you are doing on your own—write me about 
your problems and your aims. If you qualify as a professional client I will handle you on a straight 10% commission basis and 
we'll get on with the business of building your career into what you want it to be. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS GUILD 


Announces 
A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF MEMBERSHIPS ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE TO 


DRAMATIC WRITERS 


The Guild is an organization of New 
York theatrical and television pro- 
ducers, directors and editors. It’s pur- 
pose is to overcome the serious 
shortage of good dramatic material 
available to the legitimate theatre and 
to the networks through a systematic 
search for new dramatic talent. The 
Guild offers a complete service for writ- 
ers, from guidance to representation. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE: 


THE AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS GUILD 


6 EAST 76TH STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 

























































SALES 10 BIG TIME 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper's. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What's your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #8 Monroe St. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL  Okichome 
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“Contesting” 
Dear Editor: 


“Contesting” paid off! I was one of the fifth 
prize winners in the Hamilton Watch Company’s 
nationwide “$100,000 Style Preference Contest.” 

I received a $72.50 watch for expressing my 
preference for style and features of a Hamilton 
watch. This was a 25 words or less contest so 
that makes the rate of pay $2.90 per word. 
There was nothing to buy, not even a stamp as 
the entry was deposited with the local jeweler. 

Rocer C. UrKe 
Star Route 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


All Alone 
Dear Editor: 


I find your wonderful magazine interesting and 
stimulating. Its timely topics, keen wit and good 
hints on the vast and intricate field of writing 
are something to be treasured by all aspiring 
writers. : 

As you know, writing is a lonely and arduous 
task. At the present time, I’m working on a 
novel. But at times I’m lonely, because I am so 
engrossed in my work. I get very little social life, 
and would appreciate hearing from anyone who's 
problem is the same as mine. 

JAKE GLOVER 
420 East 86 St. 
New York 28, N.Y. 


NYKer; 3,000 Miles Removed 
Dear Editor: 


Many thanks for your assistance by printing 
our first letter in Writer’s Dicest. Inside San 
Francisco first isue appears about December 15— 
our January issue. 

Inside San Francisco is a slick, glossy, book- 
sized (6”x9”) publication to appear monthly 
newsstand price 35c. ISF is a sophisticated, but 
friendly, and witty magazine—our articles aimed 
to enhance those qualities that make San Fran- 
cisco a bewitching city. 

Each month ISF will include a profile of a 
contemporary San Franciscan, or an unusual San 
Francisco business; an “Inside” story of an in- 
stitution, a charity, a business, an association or 
the city government; a section entitled, ‘This 
Was San Francisco’”—little-known facts of San 
Francisco’s colorful past; sports, drama, politics, 
science, art, industry and medicine sections also 
are included in ISF. We only want very funny 
fillers—short and in good taste; four to six line 
poetry. Our rates at present are $5.00 minimum 
for four line poetry, and $75.00 for articles not 
to exceed 2,000 words. 

Git Co.Leman, Publisher 
Inside San Francisco 

45 Maiden Lane 

San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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More Syndicate Markets? 


Dear Editor: 

Thomas S. Collier’s article on syndicates rang 
a much-belated bell. There are any number of 
struggling would-be syndicated columnists to 
whom the Collier article was manna from WD 
Heaven. While I realize you try to cover wide- 
open writing spaces in which various cloud- 
holders operate, won’t you have another article 
on syndicates soon? 

Just for the record and to save other aspiring 
syndicate-writers time and frustration, I advise 
restraint in contacting Women’s News Service, 
229 W. 43rd, New York, N. Y. This concern 
neglected to reply to my polite, respectful letters 
(four of them). Courtesy is cheap and I en- 
closed stamped, self-addressed covers. They kept 
clips and other material of mine, which was a 
great loss. 

Another procrastinator (you wouldn’t print a 
more descriptive term I prefer) is Mr. Hart 
Kirch, Wayburn, Saskatchewan, whose Forum let- 
ter in WD last Spring requested column samples. 
My letters of May, 1957 and September 23, 1957 
ignored. More enclosures lost too, although re- 
turn postage (Canadian, too) enclosed. 

No trouble with any other WD market. 

Guiapys CARLSON 
Cassaduga, N. Y. 


Where’s Chekaha? 
Dear Editor: 

Sometime between 1943 and 1945 I had a 
story published by The High Trail, Winona Lake, 
Ind. “Chekaha” was the titl—a story about a 
mother deer and her fawn outwitting hungry 
wolves. The story also might have been used by 
Children’s Companion, put out by the Bethel 
Publishing Company (The High Trail is Free 
Methodist). 

Now, my problem is: ‘I’d like to get hold of a 
copy of “Chekaha.” My carbon was lost in 1947, 
and the only complimentary copy I had came up 
missing at about the same time. If anyone can 
dig up a copy of “Chekaha” I will gladly pay 
them one hundred times the price of the little SS 
leaflet-—($2.00). Better drop a line of warnin’ 
first—I might get a million of ’em. 

WiLBErRT N. SAVAGE 
813 South Broadway 
Scottdale, Penna. 


Hang on to’em 
Dear Editor: 

Three or four years ago when Aron Mathieu 
was on our Southwest Writers’ Conference staff, 
I told him of my shelf of WD magazines, and 
told him that I would like to give them to any- 
one who would use them. Not knowing that I 
was soon to be retired from my profession because 
of a severe heart condition, but sincerely doing 
me a favor, he told me to keep them. And now, 
I am so thankful to him, for I know of nothing 
that gives me more pleasure and help than re- 


Sells 78 Articles As Result 
Of N.I.A. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.I.A., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
——*  write.'—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |. 


ama. © Walden, N. Y. 
Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ’’ of writing in them 
ss, simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. . Bea 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called “‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, homemaking, cur- 
rent events, social matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, 
local, church and club activities, etc., as well. 
uch material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by the editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16 Rr t 2 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York. } (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 


Mr. 
| REE eer ert eee reed ee fey kts eee ee 
Miss 
55x00 is 054505 adn nee noneeaaeemaene aoe 
City _ ren 
(All_ correspondence confidential. 
° lesman wi 7-M-598 
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Author’s personal mailing list. 
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turning to the shelf for information when writing 
an article, or trying to write a short story. 
Recently I took the time to make a survey of 

what I have written during my almost thirty 
years of free lance writing. I was surprised to 
find that I had published a few more than eleven 
hundred fillers; (poems and such) over three 
hundred articles, not counting newspaper work, 
and eighteen short stories. And right now I am 
up to my bifocals in work, and having fun. 

Van CHANDLER 

P.O. Box 866 

Kingsville, Texas 


Pensacola, Paradise 


Dear Editor: 

Pensacola, Florida, is a paradise for writers. 

From 1528, when survivors of a new world 
expedition saw Pensacola Bay, through the his- 
tory of seven major battles, down to the present 
day when super-sonic jets fill the sky, Pensacola 
has been rich in history and adventure. 

The remains of seven ancient forts still guard 
the city and entrance to Pensacola Bay. In one, 
the fearsome Geronimo was held captive two 
years. Over the others, five flags of different 
nations flew as battles were won and lost. 

This is but the briefest outline of a great many 
possible story germs. Writers further interested 
may obtain more information FREE by making 
a written request to Capt. Jim Pader, a rep- 
resentative of the Municipal Advertising Board. 

Capt. Jim Pader 
P.O. Box 634 
Gulf Breeze, Fla. 


With An Old Hat 
Dear Editor: 

Less than a year ago I asked for a trial sub- 
cription to W.D. Up to that time I had never 
tried writing seriously, but thought I’d like to 
look into this fascinating business. A month 
after receiving my first copy of W.D. I sub- 
mitted my first manuscript (a picture book) to 
an editor. Bless everyone; it was accepted 

This past week I learned that a second pic- 
ture-book manuscript of mine also has been ac- 
cepted, and here I sit, high, wide, and bursting 
with gratitude. 

My good fortune as a beginner has led me to 
do a good deal of thinking about the “whys” 
and “wherefores” of such initial success. This 
is where you come in. 

I know without a doubt that W.D. has helped 
me tremendously. Each issue of W.D. has brought 
instructional and inspirational articles and has 
provided ‘“‘a glimpse of something shining in the 
bottom of the (sometimes discouraging) ditch.” 

Permit me to lift the worn old hat. It’s off 
to you and the many excellent writers, whose 
material is filling the pages of your magazine. 

AtviIn J. SCHUMACHER 
1410 West Hayes Avenue 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 
can be better in some ways than some puliches statins, 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a 
portant subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 
Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 


The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual . + = 7 story. Your 
story is criticized step ANB ¥ our mistakes 
as you go along. F EL SECURE. ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIN 


ONE SALE TO A a MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY, 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can a ~~ 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it se. $1.00 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and sta aman 
envelope should accompany script. Special 1 Tate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 

sas su 0.heta welinkaden cine Weeesh pebmenesaternnee Kuanaad 
Address. . 








Free! ‘Analyzed’ Trade 
Journal Article 


We have taken a typical trade journal story 
and broken it down to show you how simple 
it is to write a salable business feature. If 
you are sincere’ about wanting to write trade 
journal material, we will send you a free 
copy of this analyzed article. It would be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


NON-FICTION PRESS, 


Dept. T. J. 


P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, California 











NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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1. He is your technical adviser. Editors rarely have the time to tell you why 
your scripts miss at their markets, but your agent will work with you constantly 
on matters of technique—tell you if your scripts are unsalable and show you 
how to make them right, or how to avoid similar errors in future material. 


2. He is your market guide You may be missing sales because you are submit- 
ting to the wrong market, or to markets which are overstocked on the type of 
material you’ve sent, or because you haven’t submitted your material to the 
market which is in urgent need of the type—but your agent, who, with his 
staff, keeps in hour-by-hour contact with ever-changing market needs and 
requirements, will keep you constantly advised of new markets and market needs 
and changes, and will get your scripts to the right markets at the right times 





3. He is your salesman. And at that right market, he'll see to it that your script 
gets prompt attention, top consideration, and the best price and best deal 
possible. (SMLA, incidentally, sells over 6,000 scripts for clients yearly.) 


4. He is your legal adviser. At the time of a deal, your agent will make sure 
only the basic and necessary rights are sold, and reserve all others for possible 
additional sales and revenue. If there is a contract, he’ll make sure it is fair, 
just, and the best one possible. And he'll make sure your copyright and other 
coverages are protected. 


5. He is your foreign guide. Most unagented writers sell a script once and let 
it go there, simply because they’re unable to cope with the contractual, lan- 
guage, and currency difficulties involved with foreign markets. Your agent, 
however, will handle all of your foreign marketing as well. (SMLA, for example, 
deals with nearly 1,200 foreign magazine and book publishers, often bringing in 
more total foreign income on a script than the original U. S. sale.) 


6. And, perhaps the most important of all, he is your friend. Writing is the 
loneliest business in the world, but you’ve a 24-hour-a-day friend in your agent- 

who works constantly to further your career and better your way of life, and al- 
ways stands ready to help and advise you in your business and personal problems. 


We'll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are Selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6, os words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-mintte television or radio scripts, $10 
for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamned. self-atdressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 


YY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Trade journalism 
can pay handsomely. 
Here’s how. 


I make 


20,000 a year 


by Robert Latimer Market list begins page 44 


F AN EPITAPH is to be engraved on my tombstone, it should read simply: “Here 

Lies Robert A. Latimer—who wrote ‘Extra Fitting Rooms Increase Corset 
Sales.’ ” 

Finding a corset buyer who has actually stepped up profits in this way or a tire 
dealer who has solved a common merchandising problem is the story of my life. 
It’s the story of 22 years of writing for trade-papers which covers everything from 
embalming to selling socks. 

To me this has been a good, productive life. Productive in a dependable in- 
come, in travel through the entire nation, and in the satisfaction of seeing 95 per 
cent of my output hit the printed page. For the last ten years I have sold 90 
articles per month, all 1,000-3,000 word pieces illustrated with anywhere from 
one to ten photographs which I shot myself. Whereas you slick contributors 
receive a $300 check for one article per month, I come up with $25 per article 
—but I get four or five such checks every day. Matched up with expenses, this 
produces plenty of take-home pay and the pure pleasure of getting along with little 
or no rejection slips in the mail box. 

My net return of $15,000 to $20,000 per year from tradepaper writing isn’t 
unusual. It takes concentration, long hours, and some efficient means of getting 
a lot of copy on paper in the shortest possible time. It also means the sort of 
flexibility in locating story possibilities which has led me into owning an airplane, 
a completely equipped rolling office, and $2,500 worth of photographic equip- 
ment. But mostly, it takes a sense of humor! 
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Take my own blundering entry into trade- 
paper corresponding for example. This was 
East High School in Denver, during 1936, 
a year when the depression of the 1930’s was 
a bitter problem. I was the 16-year-old edi- 
tor of the school paper’s news section, and I 
had an assignment. This was to do a feature 
story on the junior branch of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s mighty WPA program. The Na- 
tional Youth Administration then was find- 
ing hard-pressed students part-time jobs in 
the school library, cafeteria, gym, offices, 
etc., which brought them a few dollars of 
government money per month and kept them 
off the relief rolls. Deserving students could 
earn as much as $15 per month. (I wasn’t 
a deserving student. In fact, Principal Ros- 
coe C, Hill saw to it that my locker was 
right in his office where he could keep an 
eye on me.) 

Somewhere along the line, a plan was 
worked out whereby half a dozen students 
worked a few hours a week in the stationery 
department of the May Company, Denver 


department store, drawing both pay for the 
time, and scholastic points toward their 
graduation. A bit nervously, I interviewed 
the department buyer, assembled the facts, 
and typed out 900 words on the program, 
which was then almost revolutionary in 
school assistance to its students. 

Somehow, even before it appeared in th 
East High Spotlight, the piece wended its way 
tO DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST MAGAZIN! 
in New York, where Veteran Editor C. K 
McDermut, Jr., thought it was a free-lanc: 
contribution, and okayed a check for $15 
Fifteen dollars then looked like $150 now, 
and, in happily exhibiting my check to m\ 
classmates, I knew that I had found a pro- 
fession. 

Glowing over the first $15 I had eve: 
called my own, I wrote DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST what I hoped was a profession- 
ally-couched thank-you note, and asked fo: 
more assignments. I suspect that Mr. Mc- 
Dermut was aware of my tyro standing when 
he sent a kindly letter outlining his require- 


Robert Latimer readies his private air taxi for a jaunt to St. Louis. 
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ments. There was, he wrote, a monthly 
series on his pages “Best Promotion of the 
Month,” and I could interview department 
store buyers and send in a 500-word news 
report. 

No issue thereafter came out minus my 
efforts, laboriously detailing the comments 
of department store people. (At first, these 
people were boredly skeptical of a sweatered 
high school kid, but, in the end, as the facts 
they gave me were printed, I built up a 
valuable string of story sources.) Every 
month there was a check for $10—enough 
to place me in the “upper crust” of high 
school society. 


I knew that there must be other maga- 
zines who needed this sort of on-the-scene 
coverage, and so I made a pest of myself, 
begging for back-issue tradepapers in every 
sort of business in Denver. I found more 
than fifty of them in six months of search- 
ing. In the end, I made the decision to toss 
away my comic books and read instead the 
entire contents of a different business pub- 
lication every night before going to bed. 
I’ve been doing the same thing ever since, 
and feel it’s the only practical means of un- 
derstanding an editor’s needs and subject 
treatment. Poring over FEEDSTUFFS under 
the bedlamp is less enjoyable than leering 
at PLAYBOoy—but it pays dividends when an 
obviously enterprising feed store is sighted. 

Another basic decision which I’ve fol- 
lowed ever since was that “if the subject is 
worth a query, it is worth a story.” To 
eliminate a lot of correspondence, I decided 
on each story, pecked it out, and sent it in 
with nothing more than my name and 
address. I found that manuscripts would 
stick, providing they were written around 
one single idea, simple and to the point. 

From the beginning, I looked for unusual 
merchandising stunts which other business- 
men in the same field could put to use. For 
example, I found that a four-store bakery 
chain had hired a drug store window trim- 
mer to improve their displays on his day 
off. Insignificant? That story brought my 
first $25 check from Jim Phelan of BAKER’s 
WEEKLY, New York. 

Without prior experience, I sold to AMERI- 
CAN BAKER, GAS APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING, 


AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS, 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, JEWELER’S CIRCU- 
LAR-KEYSTONE, DRUG TOPICS, SUPER MARKET 
MERCHANDISING, AUTOBODY, SEED WORLD, 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST, COIN MACHINE REVIEW 
and NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. There were 
ludicrous mistakes, of course, particularly 
when I found that an idea I had seized 
upon in a retail store was common practice 
in every other store. I shuddered when an 
editor wrote asking for a photo. Even in 
those days, commercial photographers asked 
$4 for an 8x10 shot, while business paper 
publishers offered an unrealistic $2 photo 
payment. (Many still ignore photography 
cost in story payment.) There were in- 
stances when a story brought a check for $5 
when the photographer’s bill was $5.10! 

In the early stages, I wangled permission 
to use a typewriter in the school’s typing 
classroom. Who could afford a typewriter? 
by the end of the first year, I found that I 
had averaged $9 per week. I still follow the 
same recap system, dividing monthly gross 
into weekly income, which helps substan- 
tially when income tax time rolls around. 

Finishing high school put me in position 
to become a full-time tradepaper correspon- 
dent, since family economics ruled out col- 
lege. For full-time operations, I broke the 
month down into four-week periods, and 
listed week by week the publications for 
which I intended to write. This produced a 
schedule based on simple geography—doing 
up all of the department store publications 
in the same week downtown, all of the 
plumbers, appliance dealers, super markets, 
and outlying interviews the next week, etc. 
Adhering tightly to this schedule, producing 
one story per month for this editor, one per 
week for another, made me a “regular” con- 
tributor almost from the first. Editors ap- 
preciate steady production timed to their 
own deadlines, I found. 

In the second year, accumulating old 
copies of trade publications at every oppor- 
tunity, I built my string to 90, and was 
faithfully shooting in a story per schedule 
listing to each publisher. Among the markets 
picked up and proved profitable were PpRo- 
GRESSIVE GROCER, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, NATIONAL JEWELER, LIQUOR STORE & 
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Closeups which detail an idea which a reader can 
put into everyday use in his own store are much 
prized by businesspaper editors. This shot shows 
how a jeweler has taped attractive gift cards, 
sample gift certificates and envelopes beneath the 
glass tops of two display cases, containing tran- 
sistor radios, electric shavers, and baby gift sug- 
gestions. This serves as a reminder that gift 
obligations are coming up and has helped to 
sell a bigger volume for the store. All editors 
will grab at this sort of photograph even though 
it is cluttered and the “point of it all’ needs 
explanation. At least the picture is sharp and 
glass reflections cut down to a minimum. 





This “tin man” photo is a natural in any publi- 
cation dealing with sheet metal work or heating. 
The idea is sound merchandising practice which 
any related businessman can recognize. Visually, 
the photo has the novelty appeal which will 
make any reader take notice even when flipping 
through the magazine casually. This is a “gim- 
mick” photograph, of the type which the editor 
can always use to head a one-column editorial, 
or news item, with a short caption. My “sepa- 
ration” of subject matter—that is, the tin man 
from the stove front in the background is only 
fair. 





I made this picture for a story on how a Dur- 
ango, Colorado appliance dealer sells automatic 
washers. The photo is desirable because of the 
Western garb of salesman and customer, the in- 
tent selling effort reflected on the salesman’s face, 
and the fact that he is listing the sales points of 
the washer on a pad as he carries out the “pitch.” 
The dark, cluttered background detracts but is 
usually unavoidable. 
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This is a how-to-do-it photo which details a 
practical method used by a sporting goods dealer 
to display bows attractively. Suspended from 
tiny brass cup hooks, the bows are held neatly 
in place by gravity, instead of spilling, leaning in 
different directions, etc., which is a common 
problem with sports retailers. This photo, with a 
short caption, is sure-fire when submitted to any 
businesspaper covering the sporting goods field. 
If the bows had fallen into a well placed abstract 
pattern, the picture would be better. 
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Here’s a case where what might have been a good 
gimmick photo has been spoiled by attention 
to details. While the mounted porcupine and 
humorous sign represent effective merchandising 
effort, the untidy pile of books, upholstery sam- 
ples, paper folders and brochures immediately 
below docs not speak well for the firm repre- 
sented. The sign “Smile” at the bottom is an 
added claptrap. A closeup of the porcupine and 
sign, eliminating the lettering on the wall behind, 
plus the pile of litter, would produce an im- 
mediately saleable shot. 
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Shooting from the wrong angle spoiled this 
photo, intended to illustrate how a western hard- 
ware dealer maintains goodwill by carrying a 
complete stock of harness—even though there 
are few horses left in his area. The shot should 
have been concentrated on the harness alone, or 
depicted a salesman demonstrating a piece of 
harness to a farmer-customer. The pet supplies in 
the right foreground have nothing to do with the 
article subject and therfore confuse the reader 
as to what is the point. 








DISPENSER, PICTURE & GIFT JOURNAL, LAMP 
JOURNAL, and AMERICAN PAINT DEALER. 
There were many others, of course, but 
these stick in my memory because of the 
warm-hearted help I received from their 
editors. 

Was the fast start that I got off to un- 
usual—and is there something about it that 
you might want to apply to yourself? The 
simple collecting and reading of so many 
tradepapers showed me the two absolute 
essentials in this field—building up a back- 
log of material good for many future months, 
and the necessary diversification I needed in 
my own thinking. 

Good ideas never die. For instance, when 
tape recorders were brand new, I did a 
story on how a Denver camera shop was 
merchandising them, 1,000 words and two 
photos. Back it came from PHOTO DEALER 
with the statement, “Our readers don’t 
handle them.” Five years later, every camera 
retailer who could find the space was dis- 
playing tape recorders, and the original 
ideas in the story were sound enough to sell 
this story for $45 to Sophie Smoliar at 
PHOTO DEALER MAGAZINE. A 1,200-word piece 
on how to train Christmas extras for jewelry- 
store operation didn’t make the grade dur- 
ing the war—but, ten years later when 
jewelers re-recognized courtesy and effi- 
ciency, JEWELER’S CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE paid 
$27 for it. My theory is that all material 
built on good ideas is timeless, and will al- 
ways retain some value in the files. 


This brings up the matter of slant. No 
two publishers are alike. One wants terse 
newspaper styling, another the case-history 
type of article, still another highly stylized 
material immediately identifiable with his 
publication. The solution, I found, was to 
open a copy of the pertinent magazine 
alongside my typewriter, and ape the lead 
feature in writing my own contribution. This 
was excellent training, and taught me to 
“tell the story in condensed form in the first 
sentence”—elaborating with the details in 
the rest of the manuscript. If the editor can 
grasp what the entire story covers in one 
glance at the lead, the yarn is half sold. This 
holds true for 90 per cent of the 300 busi- 
ness publications for which I write regularly. 
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Example—“Reinforcing the floors of his 
new hardware store with six inches of Masti- 
pave concrete so that fork lift trucks can 
roll right to the display shelving with heavy 
merchandise has saved $400 a month in 
store operating costs for Ladd’s, lumber and 
hardware dealers in Pueblo, Colorado.” 

That’s a long sentence, but it will sell a 
business paper editor at a glance. (Later he 
will break up the sentence into shorter, 
punchy wordage, which is all right with 
me!) That’s my slant. From there on, | 
write the piece the way the editor obviously 
likes it, as proven by his current issue. Fo: 
a time, I felt like a literary chameleon, using 
a breezy sports writer’s style for one yarn, 
and stilted ponderous paragraphs for an- 
other. In every case, the magazine ‘itself was 
the textbook. 

In learning the fundamentals much o 
my time was wasted in writing rambling 
stories which covered the subject’s entire 
operation—until I caught on to the fact 
that the well-done article covers one subjeci 
and one subject only. If a dealer has set up 
a system for charging 25 cents for home 
deliveries, the story should dwell on why he 
conceived the idea, how he applied it, the 
reactions of his customers, and the effect on 
his profits. Only a brief background of the 
business is allowable—and even that will be 
chopped. 


At the end of the third year of trade 
journal writing, I was still making dis- 
coveries. One discovery was that editors 
wanted facts, facts, facts, and that the busi- 
nessman-subject was usually a bit chary 
about divulging them. No merchandising 
story is complete unless all of the costs, in- 
ventory and sales figures are brought in. To 
help matters along, and hide my age, since 
I was still under twenty, I bought a pair of 
glasses, began wearing a hat, and bought 
what I hoped were businesslike, older look- 
ing suits. Before I introduced myself and be- 
gan asking questions, note book in hand, | 
asked myself “What are this businessman’s 
problems?” Then I could ask intelligently- 
direct questions and get on the story at 
once. 

Interviewing then, as now, is a matter of 
getting out on the street, forcing myself to 
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make the approach. For two decades, I have 
done my interviewing in the afternoon, 
writing at the office in the mornings. Gather- 
ing copy is a matter of gojng up one side of 
the street and down the other, walking into 
the stores, office or showroom, and looking 
for something which may appeal to an edi- 
tor. Here’s a seed store with a window full of 
anteriums. Has the owner sold a lot of 
them? Any trouble keeping the ants alive? 
How much did he spend for a newspaper 
ad? Did he try to sell them to his tropical 
fish customers? Result, 550 words on “Nov- 
elty Appeal Will Sell Anteriums to Aquarium 
Owners.” This will go to Lee Corkill of 
SEEDSMEN’S DIGEST for $15 or so, if I shoot 
a picture of the window. 


Next is an appliance dealership, which 
shows a sign: “Rent this Refrigerator,” on 
a new electric ice box in the window. Does 
the dealer show a profit on a $5 per month 
rental? What about the repairs and servic- 
ing? Does he wind up selling the refriger- 
ator to the renter if the latter can apply the 
paid-in rent on the purchase? How many 
boxes are rented per month? Ranges and 
washing machines too? Any of them stolen? 
Why not rent new appliances which won’t 
need so much service? Who is the best pros- 
pect for renting major appliances? Though 
the dealer is a bit nervous about telling me 
all the facts, he lets me shoot a sequence of 
pictures showing a typical rental operation. 
This will go to one of the best paying markets 
of all—ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in New 
York. Editor Bob Armstrong is a stickler for 
accuracy, tight writing and, quality photo- 
graphs. If the story has all three, he’ll pay 
$100 to $125 for it. 


Here’s a chain store super market. Some- 
one has set up a roll of chicken wire in the 
center of a table display, and filled it with 
peanuts, so that as some are scooped away 
at the bottom, more tumble by gravity to 
the bottom. A sign offers “Fresh Roasted 
Peanuts in the Hull, 29c Lb.” This display 
creates “impulse buying” and is a cinch to 
sell to any of the food merchandising pub- 
lications. How many bags of peanuts did it 
sell in a week? Did he encourage customers 
shopping in the store to enjoy a sample pea- 
nut? Did the hulls cause too much dirt? 


One clear picture of this setup and 350 
words of copy will bring a check for $7.50 to 
$10 from George Kline at PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER, or helpful Ida M. Brace at suPER 
MARKET MANAGER, both in New York. At 
the meat counter, amid the self-service 
meats, is a display of glass-packed mint 
jelly, and a sign suggesting it with lamb 
chops for “A Welcome Change on the 
Dinner Table.” Whose idea? Did it sell 
more lamb chops? Was the price of both 
lamb chops and mint jelly cut to make an 
attractive combination offer. Another pic- 
ture, and another 350-word short for Tom 
Mottin at MEAT & FOOD MERCHANDISING in 
St. Louis for $7 to $10. 


Last stop on the street is a shoe repair 
shop. The owner is wrapping repaired 
shoes in cellophane instead of opaque wrap- 
ping paper. (He can find the correct shoes 
easier when the customer loses his repair 
ticket.) Also, he rubs a shine on each pair 
before returning them to the owners. How 
much does the cellophone overwrap and 
shine cost per pair? Is the shine added to 
the repair charge? What is patron reaction? 
Are more pairs of shoes repaired per month 
since the program began? This is a progres- 
sive shoe repairman, and the story is worth 
1,000 words and at least two pictures. If 
W. C. Hatch of AMERICAN SHOE REBUILDER 
in Boston isn’t too crowded for space, he 
will pay $35 for it . . . but he can only buy 
one or two manuscripts per year. 

That’s a typical interviewing day, per- 
haps 3% hours’ work. It should take 
around two hours on the dictating machine 
to wrap it up, or five hours on the type- 
writer. 


After my subject has allowed himself to 
be photographed, vouchsafed the informa- 
tion, and shooed me away, and before the 
article is written I consider my job three 
quarters done. But, before the article can 
be sold, it must be submitted for approval. 
There are too many opportunities for em- 
barrassing errors to creep in otherwise. Even 
a 100-word short on how a window display 
helped the sales of Kleenex in a surgical 
supply store can rub someone the wrong 
way. The subject will often be carried away 
with enthusiasm and divulge facts which 
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he will deny later. This is particularly true 
where the article mentions costs, profits, 
salaries, commission payments or other 
“money facts.” It isn’t pleasant when the 
subject flatly orders the story killed after 
reading it over; but it’s better than brand- 
ing yourself a Benedict Arnold with the 
editor who uses the piece. I have thrown 
thousands of dollars worth of first-class copy 
in the wastebasket because the subject got 
cold feet when he read his words in black 
and white. 


In doing a story on a Salt Lake City 
super market, for example, the owner in- 
vited me to take a ride and look at a mag- 
nificent new 35,000 square-foot store just 
about to be completed. I was impressed 
enough to write four articles on various 
phases of this new store, including its com- 
plex refrigeration system. This latter piece 
was sold to Jim McCallum at COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION MAGAZINE in Cleveland, 
Ohio. To meet a deadline, I didn’t take 
the time to have this article approved. I 
had taken it for granted that the store 
belonged to the super market owner who 
had escorted me into it. When the article 
was published, however, there were angry 
wires and letters from several sources; all 
pointing out that I had identified the store 
with the wrong super market chain alto- 
gether. As matters developed, the super 
market owner had been speaking as a pride- 
ful citizen, rather than an owner, in show- 
ing me the huge new store, in which he had 
no more interest than as a member of the 
community! I fully expected the hatchet to 
fall from COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION, but, 
in view of 20 years of writing for it without 
an error, I was let off this incredible 
blunder. 

Best procedure is to bring the manuscript 
back to the source in person. He is less 
likely to become critical if the writer is 
right there. Mailing it to the subject brings 
up the double danger of the manuscript 
being lost or thumbs-downed by a junior 
partner. Once the subject cuts all of the 
meat out of the story, it is difficult to get 
it back. 

In general, the owner who has built up 
his own business is the most cooperative 
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story subject. He has the pride of ac- 
complishment. I have learned to steer clear 
of the ribbon clerks and other hirelings who 
have a microscopic bit of authority and 
who can only get in the way. Going to the 
top man immediately will save hours and 
solidify the article. The worst subjects are 
department store buyers, invariably chary 
of losing their jobs if they divulge anything 
useful about their merchandising or man- 
agement methods. Almost as bad at the 
other end of the scale are advertising 
managers who spout learned words on cam- 
paigns and promotions, but say nothing 
useful whatever. Most of them, in truth, 
know only the cliches and none of the 
fundamentals. I’d rather interview a hard- 
ware retailer on how he sells power lawn 
mowers on credit without materially increas- 
ing his own capital investment than to ask 
a departmnet store buyer whether active 
demonstrations of can openers will boost 
sales turnover. Most big stores—depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, variety stores, 
etc.—have some sort of shadowy “policy” 
which nobody understands, but which but- 
tons their lips. Consequently, I'll go to the 
top man first, and save myself aggravating 
evasion and delay from underlings. 

Nothing greases the wheels for a success- 
ful interview more than to bring a copy of 
the publication concerned along—prefer- 
ably with one of my bylined articles in it. 
Exhibiting the magazine to the subject al- 
lows himself to visualize his own picture 
and quotations on its pages, and things 
clear up marvelously. I carry an attractive 
brief case; not only for its professional at- 
mosphere, but because it is full of sample 
copies with the interviews I have written. 
Years ago I had no published samples, so I 
used the actual typed stories I had written 
for other trade papers as a sainple of my 
ability. 

Through the early years, first in Denver, 
and then in St. Louis, I averaged eight in- 
terviews per day, producing around 9,000 
to 10,000 words of rough material. When 
downtown parking problems threatened, | 
bought a motor scooter, which could be 
parked in any alley. 
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- The road to 


Choose five businesses with which you 
are reasonably familiar. Visit a successful 
example of one: bank, bottling plant, de- 
partment store, automotive parts wholesaler 
or whatever they may be. Ask for a copy of 
whatever publication serves their industry, 
and be frank in telling the businessman who 
digs it-out for you that you are anxious to 
bevome a correspondent for the publication. 
The chances are that he will know of some 
operation, promotion or “gimmick” in his 
own immidiate experience which will make a 
worthwhile article for the magazine. Vol- 
unteered suggestions like these are your start- 
ing point. 

Collect the facts but don’t write the 
story, however, until you have queried the 
editor listed on the masthead, outlined the 
possibilities, and asked for the green light. 
The publication may have a local writer al- 
ready on the scene, or its files may be 
jammed with paid-for material which must 
be used up first. This saves discouragement. 

Follow the same editorial style reflected 
in your sample copy of the publication as 
you write the piece. Use short, snappy 
sentences, and as many facts as the source 
will allow you. Cut adjectives to the bone, 
and don’t editorialize. Use lots of quotations, 
particularly as to the results of whatever 
program the story details. Then bring it 
back to the person interviewed. Don’t mail it 
until he has corrected any possible error. 

In mailing, forget cover letters. Just send 
the manuscript, double spaced, with plenty 
of room left at the top of the page for the 
editor’s instructions to the printer. Use a 
conspicuous envelope if possible; if the 





$20,000 a year: 


editor likes your work he will remember a 
bright yellow envelope and reach for it first 
when the daily pile of manuscripts come in. 
If he sends a check, write a short thank- 
you note and offer to cover any assignment 
he may have in your area. 

Never complain over the size of a check. 
Many factors rule on story payment, and 
any objection you may bring up will black- 
ball you permanently with that editor. If the 
story is rejected, file it away for possible 
use. Anything other than a news story has a 
value potential. 

As you write each story, use the indicated 
publication as a guide. No two tradepapers 
are alike, and your copy must fit in, style- 
wise and lengthwise. Don’t stop until you 
have five stories in the mail. Some won’t 
hit the mark —but probably some will. Some 
editors will write back, asking for more facts, 
photos, etc., and pass along a few tips in the 
process. 

While you are awaiting results (which may 
be months) cycle the process all over again 
Visit another five firms, in other fields than 
those already contacted, and pick up a 
businesspaper on every call. This is the best 
way to build up some practical understand- 
ing of the business press. 

As soon as an editor buys one of your 
efforts, go out and look for another. In be- 
tween, try your luck with other fields. It may 
take a full year before the return equals the 
effort. Use The Writer's Market to expand 
your coverage. You can write and ask for 
sample copies of those publications which 
interest you. Keep producing and build up 
a backlog. The rest will take care of itself. 





I soon realized that I couldn’t produce 
more interviews per day, so, in order to 
make more money I had either to earn 
higher word rates or get more than one 
story out of each interview. Today I sel- 
dom leave the subject without two or three 
clearly defined articles in mind. If I’m 
doing a story for GAS APPLIANCE MERCHAN- 
DISING on how a gas appliance dealer sells 
gas incinerators, Ill duck into the service 
department, and put together another yarn 
on how the same firm handles the problem 
of the costumer who wants free service on 
her refrigerator—after the warranty has 
run out. The second story will go to Old 
Friend Phil Redeker on the desk at air 
CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION NEWS 
in Detroit, Michigan. Say, for instance, 
I’m doing a story on how the picture buyer 
at a department store is using one-man ex- 
hibitions to develop more interest in his 
standard painting stock. It takes only a 
few minutes more to step into the nearby 
china department, where the buyer may be 
inviting high-school girls to come in each 


Friday for a table-setting lesson. The same 
call thus produces two feature articles, 
one for Jim Elliott at picrURE AND GIFT 
JOURNAL in St. Louis, and a shorter one 
for Donald Doctorow of CHINA, GLASS & 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES in New York. 
Two checks for $20 will probably result. 

By the end of five years, I was turning 
out 10,000 words per week in St. Louis. By 
dint of persistency alone, I had become a 
staff correspondent for more than 100 pub- 
lications, and often I didn’t leave the office 
until midnight. 

I loved it, though the hours were crush- 
ing. It was apparent that too much time 
was going into the actual typing of manu- 
script, and that my hours were more valu- 
able on an interviewing basis than sitting 
at a much-worn Smith-Corona. It was 
time for the biggest change in my opera- 
tional methods to date, which was to con- 
vert over from typing my own manuscripts 
to dictating them to a secretary. I bought 
a second-hand Dictaphone from a bankrupt 
amusement machine distributor, hired a 


Robert Latimer interviewing a waitress for a story on waitress training. 
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housewife who was an ex-secretary to do 
the typing, and settled down to learn the 
altogether unfamiliar science of dictating. 


At first, my copy had no continuity and 
my secretary proved to need a lot of help 
with spelling. Manuscripts I planned as 
1,000 words turned out to be 2,500 words 
when typed. Eventually, I did away with 
the old-fashioned wax-cylinder Dictaphone 
in favor of a Webster-Chicago wire recorder 
combination, which could soak up 10,000 
words on a spool of wire. Now, ten years 
later, I seldom touch a typewriter myself, and 
have progressed through wire to ownership 
of five tape recorders, three of which are in 
the family automobile, a sports car, and a 
rolling office, equipped with inverters which 
turn 12-volt battery power into 110-volt 
alternating current. One recorder is a 
midget which I can carry in my pocket to 
record convention talks, difficult figures, 
etc.,on the spot. Another, operating through 
an induction coil on my office telephone, 
makes it possible to record long-distance or 
local calls, and put the instructions on tape 
rather than frantically scribbling story in- 
structions or notes. Tape has exercised 
sheer magic in converting drudgery to 
pleasure in this field. I can dictate up- 
wards of 5,000 words per day while driving 
from one story source to another. At least 
75 per cent of the total output is dictated 
in the car, parked or rolling. 

The dictation program had scarcely be- 
come reliable when Pearl Harbor took me 
out of the field for four years. I became 
an aviation cadet. Confined to a uniform, 
I watched the structure I had so arduously 
built up, collapse. Editor E. J. Murray of 
AUTOBODY in Cincinnati, who has pub- 
lished at least one article of mine every 
month for more than 18 years, collected 
pages of statistics, slapped my byline on 
the page, and sent me a check every issue. 

I didn’t stop writing altogether. Every 
Sunday I pounded out a flying-action short 
story, selling them all to sKyFIGHERS, c-8 
and HIS BATTLE ACES, both 25-cent pulps 
long defunct. The end of the war in Europe 
provided me with more time to once again 
begin interviewing. 

From 1946 to 1955 were halcyon days 
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for a trade-paper writer. Even with all of 
the advantages of dictation and two full- 
time typists, I couldn’t keep up with the 
demand of articles, news, and pictures. Still 
peeved at the high expense of commercial 
photography, I bought a Speed Graphic 
for $300, complete with all accessories, and 
began shooting my own pictures. I wasted 
more than $500 worth of film, flash bulbs, 
and finishing costs before I could make 
presentable photographs, learning on a 
haphazard basis, and, even now, using the 
best of strobe lights, the dependable and 
lightweight Rolleyflex camera, I’m a barely 
acceptable photographer. I built a photo 
laboratory in my basement and processed 
my own pictures. Eventually, I learned 
that even a LIFE photographer shoots scores 
of negatives for one good picture, and I 
do the same. Using up a 12-exposure roll 
of film for one good shot only costs around 
50 cents—and it averts a sarcastic letter 
from a disappointed editor who states 
“Tt’s a good story—but the art 
is terrible.” 


The ability to make photos is a must in 
business paper writing. Not only does it 
hold photo cost to the point that a small 
profit can be earned, but it wins assign- 
ments. Entering a story draped with cam- 
eras automatically identifies a reporter, and 
does away with a lot of time-wasting pre- 
liminaries in getting the interview started. 
I wear my cameras like a badge, even when 
I have no intention of illustrating the arti- 
cle I’m seeking. 


Since 1948, I averaged better than $500 
per week gross from tradepaper writing. 
Good pictures made the difference, sell- 
in articles which otherwise might have 
hit the wastebasket. I found that editors 
were growing weary with a steady flood of 
St. Louis articles, and that the time had 
come for traveling. Jaunts to out-of-the- 
way, seldom-mentioned cities for articles 
paid tremendously high-acceptance _re- 
turns. So, I visited St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Rapid City, South Dakota; Decatur, 
Illinois; Biloxi, Mississippi; Montgomery, 
Alabama; and similar cities which I knew 
were almost unrepresented in the trade 
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press. On such trips, I put together notes 
representing a minimum of $200 worth of 
copy per day, doggedly carrying out one 
interview after another until the article 
value hit that point. Then, returning to 
the office, I holed up until all of the ma- 
terial was dictated. The long miles and 
wasted time were a problem until I decided 
to capitalize on my Air Force training and 
buy an airplane. I have owned four air- 
planes since, which permit me to reach 
almost any city in my area and return on 
the same day. A tiny motor scooter fits 
into my current plane, and let’s me get 
into town fast—independent of cabs, buses, 
or automobile rentals. 


Things have changed in the trade press. 
For one thing, the quality of business pa- 
pers has steadily been upped. This means 
that the free lancer must put more into 
his article preparation, including more facts, 
more skill in preparation, and better pic- 
tures. As Jim Purnell, who edits DoMEsTIC 
ENGINEERING in Chicago, puts it, “Articles 
must be more penetrating.” In the last five 
years, I’ve written less and been paid more. 
Rates have gone up in most instances, par- 
ticularly where the editor is dealing with 
a trusted old-timer whose copy needs little 
verification or rewriting. A typical example 
is OFFICE APPLIANCES of Chicago, where 
Editor Walter Lennartson, after 20 years 
of half-cent-per-word buying, now pays $50 
for a well-done feature article. Others have 
increased their story payment in kind—a 
realistic concession to the increased cost of 
the writer’s operations. 


One aspect of business paper writing 
which has never changed is the fact that 
the writer is abysmally at the editor’s mercy 
in the matter of payment. I resolved during 
my first years that I would never grumble 
over the size of a check. This means that 
I have labored as strenuously to produce 
an article for $15 as one which paid $150. 
The editor alone can decide what a story 
is worth, and he is inclined to cut off any 
free-lancer who gripes at the size of his 
check. All things even out in time, and 
even the thinnest regional publication will 
come up with a healthy check now and 
then. With a markedly few exceptions, the 
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business paper publisher pays “on publica- 
tion,’ which may mean this year, next year, 
or never. It does no good to write asking 
for payment—the story may come back. 

My philosophy has been simply to com- 
plete a heavy schedule of writing every 
week, add up the checks which have ac- 
cumulated during the month, divide by 
four, and call the resultant my “salary.” 
I’m writing in September for my May in- 
come next year, and I can insure it only 
by maintaining the backlog which pro- 
duces all checks. Write the article, mail it, 
and forget it until the check arrives. Sooner 
or later the editor will clean out his files, 
and either return the piece or use it. 

I’ve found it pays to visit New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles frequently, if foi 
no other reason than to have lunch with 
a publisher and his top editor. Face-to-face 
discussion of future editorial plans help to 
shape the year’s work. 

For the last 15 years I have been using 
two effective gimmicks to identify myself 
to editors. First, I use color on my en- 
velopes, copy paper and credit identifica- 
tion on the ms. Even the most myopic 
eyes will recognize my submission when it 
arrives in a bright yellow envelope, or he 
sees the copy typed on pale yellow bond 
sheets. For further identification, I use a 
rubber stamp, with my name in lower case, 
address in upper case letters. The stamp 
pad is red, contrasting well with the paper. 
Although editors characteristically ask for 
white bond paper, none has even objected 
to this use of color “packaging”—and they 
know “who it’s from on sight.” 

Don’t do bench work! It is tempting 
to sit down and write a piece full of good, 
practical ideas which isn’t tied to an actual 
story source. This is “boiler plate’—and it 
will come right back. Every story must be 
produced from an interview, be sprinkled 
with quotes, and backed up with pictures. 

What the editor wants in return for his 
money is a correspondent—someone on 
whom he can he can depend for well-writ- 
ten, factual articles, clearly illustrated with 
8x10 photographs, and needing as little 
editing as posible. Then he’ll write the 
check with a happy smile. 
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from: HARDWARE WORLD MAGAZINE 

It isn’t necessary to cut prices to sell a 
volume of power lawnmowers, according to 
J. M. Preach , owner of Preach Hardware 
Company in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mr. Preach sold 250 units, both gasoline 
and electric powered, during 1957, by plant- 
ing an attractive lawn to the left of his 
suburban hardware store, and “letting the 
customer mow away to sell himself.’ His 
salesmen also show customers a big service 
department, equipped with plenty of power 
tools and replacement parts, to convince his 
customers that perhaps it isn’t so wise to buy 
a bargain priced power mower at a super 
market or chain drug store which gives no 
service guarantee. 


A Good Lead 


Because it strikes at a problem common to 
every dealer—the necessity of cutting prices 
to sell power mowers. It might be improved 
somewhat by leading off with the statement 
that a well equipped service department is 
the big factor in selling 250 lawn mowers at 
full price. Few businessmen will believe that 
a big volume can be sold without price cuts 
in today’s market, and some may feel the 
lead is on the Pollyanna side. 


from: AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION 
NEWS 

Chicago—Investing $1,000 in the pur- 
chase of six oversize 2-wheel trailers, and 
mounting 250,000 BTU propane-fired fur- 
naces on them has opened the road to an 
extra $25,000 per year in home-heating 
volume for Howard Frehling, heating and 
air conditioning. 

Because any passenger car or truck can 
haul the trailer right up to any home where 
canvas ducts pipe and heat into any window, 
Frehling can remodel heating plants in the 
coldest winter temperatures. The portable 
heating plants keep the family warm while 
the old furnace is removed and a new one 
installed. 

Before he rigged up these “rolling fur- 
naces” Frehling’s winter volume sagged 
alarmingly. Now, he keeps a full installation 
crew busy the year around. 


- Criticism of four typical trade journal leads « 





A Good Lead 


Is demonstrated here because it uses 
hard-cash figures in the first paragraph to 
show that $1,000 invested brought $25,000 
more volume. Then there is the novelty 
“gimmick” of mounting furnaces on wheels. 
American businessmen love sales gimmicks 
and will always stop to read about any 
which apply to their own fields. Last, to 
widen the application of the idea, the lead 
indicates that this operation can be carried 
out with a passenger car such as the reader 
owns. 


from: DRUG TOPICS MAGAZINE 

Offering cold sufferers “everything needed 
to alleviate the situation” in one package 
at $5.95 was a clever merchandising stunt 
which attracted much additional attention 
and many extra sales in the prescription 
department of Martin’s Pharmacy in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, last year. 

The site was a counter in the rear of the 
store where manager Fred L. Bixler set up a 
sign and a row of sample packages contain- 
ing antihistamines, cough syrup, nose drops 
and vitamins. The sign pointed out “Cold 
Sufferers—Here’s Your Aids in One Pack- 
age.” Salespeople in the store watched for 
customers complaining of colds or obviously 
suffering from them, and pointed out this 
display. 


Not So Good 


This is an old lead of my own, written 
some ten years ago. While it goes right to 
the point, it isn’t necessary to tell the reader 
that this is ‘a clever merchandising stunt” 
inasmuch as he will decide that for himself 
in reading the piece. The phrase “many 
extra sales” isn’t informative, and somewhat 
childish in these days of cold facts. The 
sentences are too long. . 


from: ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAI 
One of the most unusual fountain mer- 
chandising programs in the history of the 
Western industry has paid dividends to the 
tune of an $80,000 per year volume from a 
10-stool soda fountain at Michelle’s, in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Continued on page 72) 





“We have barely scratched the 

surface of the market for 

religious books in this country,” 

say Dr. Frank Mead and 

Wm. Barbour of Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Five Publishers 


in search of an author 


Here’s a look at some of the people 
who direct publishing firms and what 
they are buying. 


by Kirk Polking 


IKE ANY OTHER American business, the book market is dominated by 
ie a few giants. Macmillan, Harper, McGraw-Hill, and Doubleday 
each accounting for more than 300 titles last year. But the smaller 
houses don’t scramble over the pickings. They have their own follow- 
ing among authors and agents, and often as not come up with the 
years wonder book. Julian Messner has the world by the tail with 
“Peyton Place” and Norton’s “ ‘Where Did You Go? ‘Out’”, is a 
lively best seller. 

Who are some of the smaller publishers? The firms which year after 
year put out a line of well-written, conscientiously edited, attractively 
designed books. What are the needs of these smaller houses? How 
much do they pay? What are the advantages and disadvantages to 
writers on their lists? 
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In this article we would like to present 
to you five smaller book publishers. We 
want to show you primarily what they buy. 
We also want you to talk with some of the 
writers who have been published by these 
houses. 

The five book publishers are: 1) a non- 
denominational religious book publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co.; 2) a juvenile pub- 
lisher, Lothrop, Lee @ Shepard; 3) a new 
general trade publisher, McDowell, Obo- 
lensky; and two established general trade 
houses, 4) W. W. Norton & Co., and 5) 
The John Day Co. 





That Old-Time Religion 


Oldest of the publishers I visited is 
Fleming Revell. They experienced a shoe- 
string beginning in Chicago in 1870 when 
evangelist Dwight Moody was looking for 
a publisher to help spread The Word. To- 


day, its modern air-conditioned office and 
warehouse in Westwood, New Jersey, say 
in a muted, respectable way: religious books 
sell and sell. 


William Barbour, president of Fleming 
Revell, a nephew of Fleming H. Revell, a 
graduate of Wesleyan University, was born 
in Indiana. His tweed coat and gold- 
rimmed spectacles still give him the air to- 
day of a country squire. Energetic and in- 
formed, Will Barbour leans forward on the 
conference table in his pine-panelled office 
and says, “For years, the general trade pub- 
lishers did business without book clubs and 
low-priced reprints. Then, costs rose and 
they discovered the only way they could stay 
in the black each year was to create and 
merchandise book clubs and to reprint sec- 
ondary rights on their titles. A few of them 
looked over here at us in New Jersey and 
found that we made a profit with our trade 
list alone, excluding extra sales. Having 
shared our discovery that there is a market 
for inspirational books, they all began to 
jump on the bandwagon.” 


Florence Brillhart was an unknown Oklahoma writer before Revell published 
her fiirst book “Together We Praise Him.” 
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Of the two types of religious books Revell 
publishes, the first is the non-denomina- 
tional book of sermons or prayers, Sunday- 
school programs or personal salvation bio- 
graphies that have their consistent steady 
sale among clergymen and low-income re- 
ligious workers. For this market, the retail 
price must be kept low. The second group 
of religious books (and the market now 
copied by the general trade houses) are 
general interest, inspirational type accounts 
of some personal crisis successfully over- 
come. A title in this category, published 
by Fleming Revell is “Angel Unaware,” by 
Dale Evans Rogers, the tragic story of the 
retarded daughter of the cowboy star and 
his wife, and the child’s death in 1952. 


Traditionally, Fleming Revell has been 
an organ for the conservative Protestant 
denominations (no drinkin’, no smokin’, no 
wild, wild women). Walking the ephemeral 
line between the conflicting viewpoints of 
conservative religions is summed up by 
Wilbur H. Davies, the ebullient, aggressive 
VP and Sales Manager, who says: 


“We published a book last year, and, as 
was our usual practice, carried a photo- 
graph of the author on the back cover. But 
when those book jackets hit the religious 
book stores, there was a moaning and a 
wailing heard all the way back to New 
Jersey. The lady was wearing discreet, 
small pearl earrings. But, as you know, the 
conservatives are often literal translators of 
the Bible and since it says somewhere 
‘women should not adorn themselves’; we 
had to pull back all those book jackets, air- 
brush out the earrings from the photo- 
graph, make new plates and send the new 
jackets out again.” 


In a field where most of its early authors 
were not really writers but only new-born 
souls with a message, the religious publisher 
is always the target for fanatics. Dr. Frank 
Mead, an ordained Methodist minister who 
left the pulpit for the editorial chair is 
the Editor-in-Chief at Revell, and says, “I 
received in the mail this week a ‘Book of 
Revelations’ that a man spent 15 years 
putting into 100,000 words. When he sent 
it to me, he added that ‘God told me to 
send it to Fleming Revell.’ God didn’t tell 


us how to decipher it, so we regretfully 
turned it down.” 

“Writing for religious publishers is a spe- 
cialized business all its own,” adds Editor 
Mead. “Traditionally, religious publishers 
bought any manuscript that came along if 
they believed it would sell 2,000 of 3,000 
copies. If all copies were sold, they would 
break even. You’d publish many such aver- 
age books to hope to find a few that would 
survive. The ones that made the grade 
were few, but their stamina was great as 
you can see by checking the backlist of any 
religious publisher. 

“All have books on their list that still sell 
five to ten thousand copies a year and have 
been doing so in a number of cases for 25, 
50 years or more. 

“Now we publish only one-fifth as many 
titles as we used to and the books individu- 
ally must be much better. We must have 
good writing today to stay in business. 
Writers who are aware of the differences 
in denominational beliefs and can avoid 
specific situations which could offend one 
group or another have an extra dimension, 
of course, to bring to their religious writing. 
Many years ago we used to be anti-Catholic, 


Norman Vincent Peale who prefaced Dale Evans’ 
“Angel Unaware” meet before an autographing 
sesston on her book. 
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anti-Mormon, anti-any un-Protestant reli- 
gion. Now we are trying to walk down the 
middle of the road, offer a friendly hand 
or an inspiring uplift and not make any- 


body mad.” 


A new writer who was published by 
Fleming Revell for the first time recently 
is a Hobart, Oklahoma, housewife, Florence 
Brillhart. Completely cold, Mrs. Brillhart 
sent to Revell a manuscript entitled, “To- 
gether We Praise Him”—which was a sug- 
gested program of Group Worship for 
Women. “We had never heard of her,” 
says Wilbur Davies, “but the quality of her 
manuscript was what counted. We pub- 
lished her book January, 1956. March 3rd 
of this year we published her second book, 
“Worshipping with Women of the Bible.” 
Our first printing of this book was 6,000 
and we have already ordered a second 
printing of 4,000.” 

Another new Revell writer is Elizabeth 
Logan Davis, wife of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. She says: 


“My relaxation is painting and for 10 years I 
did portraits of the American Mother of the 
year. As I painted the mothers of the year 
I interviewed them to keep them from falling 
asleep. Then one day the thought came to 
me, why not use these interviews, add to them 
some interviews of mothers of famous sons 
and daughters and make a book of them? No 
one as far as I can find out has ever pub- 
lished an entire volume on that subject. I 
showed some chapters to the editor of Fleming 
H. Revell. He responded immediately and said 
it was a good idea, to go ahead and they 
would consider it when finished. He accepted 
it, and a second, “Fathers of America,” this 
year. 


“The technique for a religious book is the 


same as for all books: the subject matter 
cannot be used as a cover-up for dullness. 
“Religion is not a separate compartment of 
life and to write well in that field, it is neces- 
sary to experience and observe fully everyday 
happenings. The personal qualifications of a 
religious writer, are a matter of having eyes 
and ears alert to conversation and actions in 
the humblest person which often reveals basic 
human nature. The Bible itself is the greatest 
revealer of human behavior, good and bad. 


So a knowledge of that great Book is neces- | 
sary. Close association with people in a | 


church is also valuable to a religious writer 
because it enables him to observe the various 
types of characters more intimately than in 
other groups.” 


The old-time hard-bench revivalists are 
diminishing and the steady movement in 
America is to a middle-of-the-road, com- 
fortable, adjusted viewpoint. The general 
trade publishers who have gone into reli- 
gious publishing have done such an admir- 
able merchandising job that the hope for 
the future of the Fleming Revell Company 
is to enlarge their titles in the general in- 
spirational field where a quarter million 
sale to the general reader is naturally more 
desirable than the small sale of a less uni- 
versal title. 

This, in fine, is the tip-off to writers of 
religious books. Indeed, the denominational 
religious book will continue with a low 
priced ($2), low market (3,000 copies 
with an occasional title hitting 3,000 a year 
for twenty years. But the religious publisher 
doesn’t want to live on bread and butter 
alone. He also seeks the book with a wider 
market that appeals across the strict de- 
nominational lines of one faith. 

Pay for writers in the religious field is 
lower than in the general trade. Writers 





Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles. 


music, psychiatry, the sea. 





THUMBNAIL REFERENCE TO PUBLISHERS REPORTED IN THIS ARTICLE 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 60 Booker Street, Westwood, N. J. Dr. Frank S. Mead, Editor- 
in-Chief. Non-denominational religious and inspirational books. 

McDowell, Obolensky, Inc., 219 E. 61st Street, New York 21, N. Y. David McDowell, Editor- 
in-Chief. Serious fiction, non-fiction; poetry, short story and essay anthologies. 
The John Day Company, 62 W. 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., Editor. 


W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Eric P. Swenson, Executive 
Editor. James E. Roohan, College Department Editor. Fiction, non-fiction; especially books on 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Beatrice Creigh- 
ton, Editor. Juveniles only. Picture books to young adult novels. 
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can quickly see that a 10% royalty on the 
first 5,000 copies of a $2.00 book is half of 
10% royalty on a trade book of $3.95 or 
higher. On the higher priced inspirational 
books, retailing at $2.50 to $3.50, the au- 
thor’s royalty is the same as that from a 
general publisher. 
“Many of your readers,” says Will Bar- 
bour, “are undoubtedly Christians who 
have never considered writing a book for 
the Christian book market. I urge them to 
look in this direction, as we are always an- 
xious to find good, new inspirational ma- 
terial, and will carefully consider every 
manuscript submitted to us.”’* 

In a brief discussion of five of his com- 
pany’s books, Wilbur H. Davies gives a 
few clues as to the kinds of books they buy. 


“Twelve Who Were Chosen,’ William P. 
Barker. This is a book on the twelve disciples 
by a Presbyterian minister, prepared primarily 
for reading by laymen. Few books available 
for laymen on the twelve disciples. 

“Together We Praise Him,” Florence C. 
Brillhart. This is a book of worship services 
for women’s groups. Such services are con- 
ducted by women’s groups in churches and 
also by club groups and other women’s organ- 
izations. 

“No Wings In The Manse,” Betty Frist. 
Sales have totaled 12,191. This is a book in 
a humorous but inspiring vein about life in 
the manse. The author is the daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister and the wife of a Pres- 
byterian minister. 

“The Miracle Of The Cross,’ Robert R. 
Brown. The author is a bishop in the Epis- 
copal Church and the book has an appeal par- 
ticularly during Lent to Christians of all 


denominations. 
“Adoration,” by Virginia Ely. The total 
sales through April 30, 1958, have been 


16,823. This is another book of worship serv- 
ices for group worship by young people, wom- 
en’s group or other groups. 


“All five books came to us unsolicited 
from the authors without our knowing or 
having had any previous personal contact 
with them. We bought additional books 
from four of these five authors. In the light 





*There are some excellent handbooks to 
assist writers in the religious field. Two of them 
are “Writing For Christian Publications” ($3) ; 
and “Careers in Religious Journalism” ($2.50). 
These books deal with the religious magazine 
writing, but may help novelists, too. 


of the fact that about 90% of the unso- 
licited manuscripts sent to us are declined, 
it is interesting to note that when we do 
take a first manuscript which has come to 
us unsolicited by an unknown author, we 
can achieve a creditable sale.” 





Glamour and Belles-Lettre 

It’s a half hour’s drive from Westwood, 
N. J., over the George Washington Bridge 
to the east sixties in Manhattan to Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, Inc., but it is a world 
apart in book publishing. 

Ivan Obolensky is a Russian prince and 
the son of Col. Serge Obolensky and Alice 
Astor Bouverie. Ivan’s seemingly unlimited 
resources supply the firm foundation for 
the publishing house whose President and 
Editor-in-Chief is David McDowell. 

Sipping coffee from a gold service in the 
eighteenth century dining room of the 
brownstone house that is the combination 
publishing firm and living quarters, Editor 
McDowell speaks enthusiastically about the 
firm’s first year. 

“T directed publicity, promotion, and ad- 
vertising for New Directions and was a 
senior editor for Random House. I also 
did editorial work for Kenyon Review, 
so I know something of the usual type 
of merchandising done by book pub- 
lishers. I feel very strongly that much too 
much attention is given to books which 
would sell anyway and that certain indi- 
vidual authors should be given the promo- 
tion they deserve. This is one of the prime 
objectives of McDowell, Obolensky. We 
plan to publish no more than twenty gen- 
eral trade books a year—we are not going 
to publish any mysteries, Westerns, light ro- 
mance or historical novels. Oh, if we could 
find a “Wine of Life” or another “Golden 
Warrior,” we’d buy it, but on the whole 
we are primarily interested in good, first 
novels, short-story collections (this is our 
best American art form), poetry collections, 
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serious non-fiction—no how-to-do-its—and 
material in general that we just think 
good and deserves a hearing.” 

The first book on the McDowell list was 
“The Velvet Horn,” by Andrew Lytle, a 
novel of two southern families, the Crop- 
leighs and the Crees, shortly after the Civil 
War in the wild forest of the Cumberlands. 
It tells of their search for individual fulfill- 
ment amidst the imperfections of love. 

Mr. Lytle, who is Professor of Creative 
Writing at the University of Florida, says, 
“To me, fiction is an art. You can control 


New publishers Ivan Obolensky and David McDowell saw their novel, 


“The final responsibility for the work is 
the author’s. The editor can—if he is a 
good editor; which means he understands 
what you are doing—can help you see 
where you have failed to make your point. 
The false editor tries to make the writer 
fall in with some fad of the moment, and 
this only makes a false writer who often 
misses the next commercial fad.” 

Another writer to be published shortly 
by McDowell, Obolensky is Robert Phelps 
who speaks highly of the warm author-edi- 
tor relationship offered by a small house 
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“A Death in the Family,” 


selected as Pulitzer Prize winner for 1957. Will their new firm be a financial success as well as a 


critical one? asks the trade. 


it absolutely as you can’t in the theater 
which involves so many other crafts. Any 
art is a long time being learned. It is both 
intuitive and deliberate. Craftsmanship is 
crucial, yet, without the secret involvement 
—the passion, even—of discovering the 
meaning of a book’s action, which is at first 
inchoate, craft is useless. But no matter 
what your talent, unless you do have this 
knowledge of craftsmanship, the book fails, 
since it comes up paraphrased instead of 
done. The deliberate use of the craft makes 
it a finished, clear rendition. 
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like this. “David has a wonderful insight in- 
to what the writer wants to do,” says Phelps, 
“and is scrupulously honest about adhering 
to the writer’s intentions. He is the most 
uncoercive editor I have ever known.” 

McDowell, Obolensky’s first list (6 books, 
Fall, 1957) was a critical success. James 
Agee’s “A Death in the Family” won the 
Pulitzer Prize, and two of the six books 
(Agee’s and Lytle’s) were nominated for 
the National Book Award. 

A collection of short stories, ““The End 
of Pity” by Robie Macauley; “The Selected 
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Letters of William Carlos Williams,” and 
two picture books,. “This Was Anderson- 
ville” and “Yallah!”, a photographic study 
of African peoples, made up the balance of 
the first list of this new house. 


Of the ten titles on its Spring, 1958, list, 
three are first books. “The Narrowest Cir- 
cle,’ by Katharine Shattuck, is simply an- 
other version of the eternal triangle plot. 
Its characters are witty, civilized people, 
and the problems are the universal ones. 
Another first book was a short story an- 
thology “River’s End and Other Stories,” by 
Anthony C. West, an Irish writer. The 
third was the well-touted novel by the 
daughter of Carl Sandburg “The Wheel 
of Earth.” 


While contracts may be signed over cock- 
tails and caviar, the work of the writer is, 
as always, a lonely, persistent job. “I re- 
wrote ‘The Wheel of Earth’ four times,” 
says Helga Sandburg. “In the first draft 
it sprawled 200,000 words and in the final 
form it ran about 125,000. I work as many 
hours in the day as I can. I try to write 
from 7:30 until 12:30 on one piece of 
work, In the afternoon I work on some 
other kind of writing and read. In the 
evenings I make entries in my journal, 
copy, and read. All of this requires a great 
deal of self-will, as well as an indulgent 
family. Writing is a terribly lonely occupa- 
tion and one must have a driving ambi- 
tion to keep it up, but I have a store of 
ideas, themes, and methods to explore and 
I hope to do this in a shelf of books.” 

Young as the new firm itself, the Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky staff are bright, ener- 
getic, talented people who are having the 
time of their lives. 

Obolensky, thin, aristocratic art collector, 
a member of the international set, is a Yale 
graduate who also attended the U. of Vir- 
ginia Law School and served during the war 
with the U.S. Naval Air Corps. His first 
novel “Rogues’ March,” published by Ran- 
dom House in 1956, got a panning from one 
critic. Granville Hicks in the New York 
Times called it “a melodramatic and highly 
contrived novel. . . . If the novelist is suffi- 
ciently sincere in intent, the experienced 
reader is willing to make allowances. Mr. 


Obolensky adopts the mannerism and takes 
the liberties of serious fiction; yet it is diffi- 
cult to feel a genuine commitment on his 
part. I hesitate to say that sensationalism 
was his aim, but then one has to ask him- 
self: “What in the world he thought he 
was doing?” 

Other critics thought the book was an 
“honest” picture of a small upper Hudson 
Valley town. Mr. Obolensky is currently 
at work on a second book. 


Editorial Assistant at McDowell, Obelen- 
sky, and also a writer, is Charles Criswell. A 
collection of his short stories is being pub- 
lished this year. 


Sometimes a personal letter gives a better 
understanding of an editor than an inter- 
viewer's description. Editor Charles Cris- 
well writes: 


“TI cannot believe that such facts as: I was 
born in West Virginia; educated there and 
in East; served in World War II (13th Air 
Force); I rarely have photographs made; I 
have been married and have one son, living 
with his mother and stepfather; and, that oc- 
casionally I play a fairly bad game of bridge, 
would interest your readers. However, how I 
relax, might. Relaxation for me, is when I pick 
up a manuscript with an unknown name, an 
unknown address, and there is excitement for 
here there may be .. . 

“IT believe my answer to ‘how I relax’ is also 
the answer to what I feel the most important 
function of an editor—no hasty judgments on 
the basis of reading five or six pages of a 
manuscript, but to read the manuscript care- 
fully and honestly. It takes some writers many 
pages to really get going and if an editor stops 
reading, say at page 50, he may pass up a 
truly exciting talent that manifests itself on 
page 75. Again it is easy to see whether the 
writer is trying to make a ‘fast buck’ with a 
sexy historical novel—some of the recent pub- 
lications have made this seem so very very easy 
—or a sprawling book of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


“McDowell, Obolensky Inc. publishes a small 
list. Therefore, the manuscripts that are ac- 
cepted are carefully considered and the deci- 
sions to publish must be made on a most 
stringent basis. Sometimes the decisions are 
almost hairline but every manuscript is gone 
over and over again. 


“CHARLES CRISWELL.” 
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Mr. Criswell’s own first published book 
is a collection of short stories. “Nobody 
Knows What The Stork Will Bring,” is 
due Aug. 7. 


The small staff of 12 is interested in each 
of the other steps that go to make a fine 
book. Production Manager Irene Glynn 
(formerly of New Directions) knows full 
well the old publishing rule of four—your 
production cost should never be more than 
one fourth the retail price—but she has 
some very definite ideas about papers, title- 
page layouts, binding, and the accoutre- 
ments of fine printing that go to make a 
quality book more than a oblong pack- 
age of print. 

“I don’t want people to get the idea,” 
says Editor McDowell, “that we are avant- 
garde. We are not going to publish highly 
experimental things and obscure mono- 
graphs by some scholarly professor tucked 
away in a minor university. We do want 
fine writing and to show our belief in our 
authors and our own judgment, we are 
plating every book we do.* The best way 
for writers to learn our taste is to examine 
some of the titles on our first lists.” 


McDowell, Obolensky brought in Marian 
Stegman Maury to head up their subsidiary 
rights department; movie and TV rights 
are under the direction of Roy Meredith. 
Specialized book clubs have taken some of 
the titles on their first list and CBS pur- 
chased the television rights to produce “A 
Death in the Family” as a 90-minute 
drama on Playhouse 90 next season. 

There is a beautiful French bedroom on 
the third floor of this brownstone house 
that is reserved exclusively for visiting writ- 
ers on the McDowell, Obolensky list. If you 
should get invited next year, watch out for 
that Russian treasure chest behind the bed- 
room door. 





*When a publisher believes a book will sell 
under 25,000 copies, he prints directly from the 
type. After a 25,000 impressions, the type is 
worn and cannot be used further. But when the 
publisher feels his books will justify more than 
a 25,000 press run, he plates his type. That is, 
he makes electrotypes from each type page and 
then prints from the electrotypes. An electrotype 
plate is good for 100,000 press run. And, of 
course, when it wears out, a new electrotype may 
then be made from the type itself. Electrotypes 
may be stored easier than type. 


A wry comment over cocktails from Associate Editor Charles Criswell (left) amuses 
publisher David McDowell (center) and visiting novelist Robert Phelps; and echoes 


the sophisticated tone at the new publishing house. 
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Pearl is John and John is Dick 


Richard J. Walsh, Jr., the modest, self- 
effacing executive vice-president of the 
John Day Company, was brimming with 
controlled amusement the day I walked 
into his office. He casually tossed onto the 
table a copy of the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun. “It looks like we made the 
front pages today,” he said. 

In a double column lead on page 1, the 
headline read: PEARL BUCK ADMITS BEING 
JOHN SEDGES, and the story reported: ‘ 

Pearl Buck revealed today she hid behind 
a masculine nom de plume for 13 years 
to escape literary type-casting.” 

The news story confirmed what the 
trade had suspected for a long time—that 
the John Day Company authors John 
Sedges and Pearl Buck were one and the 
same. Why did she do it? 

She said, “People begin to type you 
after a while; the public and the critics. 
Every book you write they look for certain 
things. I don’t think I’m that kind of a 
writer. I wanted to do something com- 
pletely different and I wanted to make sure 
it would be accepted on its own merits.” 

Her next book for her publishers, John 
Day, will be a collaborative effort with 
General Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the U.S. General Romulo will 
give an Asian’s impressions of America and 
Mrs. Buck will describe the way an Amer- 
ican looks at Asia. 

This literary hands-across-the-sea has 
been a consistent publishing idea of the 
John Day Company since its founding in 
1926. It gained impetus in 1935 with Mr. 
Walsh, Sr.’s marriage to Mrs, Buck. 

Richard J. Walsh, Sr., one of the four 
original founders of the John Day Com- 
pany and its president, was from 1933 until 


. balanced list is unimportant. 


1946, the editor of ASIA MAGAZINE, and the 
John Day list still leans about 25% toward 
Asiatic subjects. 

Of its 31 titles last year, 7 were novels— 
3 by new writers; 13 were juveniles and 
the rest were non-fiction. “I think in a small 
house like this,” says publisher Walsh, “a 
We just pick 
the best we can get.” 

The writer who by his occupation has 
been placed in unusual circumstances, and 
who by personal depth of character and 
feeling has some special attitude to bring 
to his story, can find a ready market among 
publishers like John Day. For example, 
Sigurd Eliassen, a civil engineer educated 
at the U. of Minnesota, sent Day a manu- 
script called “Dragon Wang’s River” which 
they published last year. He says, “I write 
because I believe I have a story to tell. 
No heroic tale, certainly, but one out of 
the ordinary—a love tale in a certain sense; 
for no man can live for 30 years in a 
strange, semi-wild country and among 
strange, but splendid people, without some- 


Oxford-educated Geoffrey Wagner was a member 

of the Welsh Guards before coming to America. 

Now a teacher of English literature at New York’s 

City College and an American citizen, Wagner’s 

10th book, “Sophie” about the Duke of Bourbon’s 

mistress, will be published by the John Day Com- 
pany in October, 1958. 














thing happening worth recording.. In a 
small way it has also a mission, tied up 
with life itself. 

“For 30 years, China has become in- 
delibly imprinted upon my soul, challeng- 
ing me to write. My right leg bears an 
ugly scar, after the teeth of the Yellow 
Dragon, and having been bitten by that 
ferocious river monster, I am no longer 
a free man, but a restless animal in a bam- 
boo cage. 

“I think with life goes the duty to use 
it, in ever so small a way to help those in 
the shadow to a place more in the sun. 
I trust that any one who reads “Dragon 
Wang’s River” will discover this point of 
view between the lines: ‘All men are 
brothers.’ ” 

A non-fiction writer who has been a 
steady contributor to the John Day Com- 
pany is Irving Adler. His 1957 publica- 
tion “Tools in Your Life” is another in 
a series of simple explanations of scientific 
and practical subjects to young readers. 

Mr. Adler’s primary occupation is a 
teacher of mathematics in the School of 
General Studies at Columbia University. 
He says, “My writing is a convenient way 
of combining a hobby with earning an in- 





Take heart young writers, says Pearl Buck, the 

world is waiting for you. Mrs. Buck, at 65, is 

deep in her 26th novel. The hero: a nuclear 

scientist, and composite of several close friends in 
science. 
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come. Each time I begin work on a new 
book it is an excuse for reading up on 
something that I have been interested in 
for a long time. The income from books 
of this type is modest.” 

This fact is one frequently overlooked. 
The sale on most non-fiction and first novels 
is limited to a few thousand copies (10% 
royalty on the sale of 3,000 copies of a 
$4.00 book is $1,200). Once in a while a 
book comes along that captures the imagi- 
nation of a universal audience, and then 
writer, agent, and publisher alike are off 
on the stardust trail. The small house pub- 
lishing 30 titles a year is relatively small 
business, about as much as one charm drug 
store in a shopping center. Mr. Walsh 
knows how many books he published last 
year because he flips the pages of a little 
leather ledger in which the entries are 
made for copyright. He knows most of 
his authors personally and since authors are 
the life blood of any publishing firm, one 
of a publisher’s personality qualifications is 
that he can successfully work with writers. 

As editor and publisher combined, Walsh 
comments on his duties: “I think one of 
the first requirements for a good editor 
and publisher is a catholicity of readership. 
He has to have a personal enthusiasm for 
many different kinds of books. He also 
has to have a tolerance for different ways 
of writing books. Freshness of viewpoint 
and style are what keep a small publishing 
house healthy.” 

Associate Editor is Robert W. Hill, a 
graduate of Haverford College and a former 
editor at both Harcourt, Brace, and E. P. 
Dutton. 

Fiction at John Day leans toward foreign 
locale, but its non-fiction is unlimited in 
subject matter: from “The Public School 
Scandal” to a popular history of the postal 
service. 

Some current juveniles by John Day 
show the accent on literacy. No picture 
books here. “Wild Like the Foxes” is a 
story of an eskimo girl; “Dog Toby,” an 
adventure story set on the border between 
two European countries. A popular juvenile 
non-fiction item is “Cosmic View,” by Kees 
Boecke—a highly simplified, graphically 
illustrated look at the universe. 
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W. W. Norton & Co. 


When W. W. Norton and an assistant 
opened a 2-room office in 1923, the name 
on the door read “The People’s Institute 
Publishing Co.” Norton was in the import- 
export business, but had always been in- 
terested in adult education. He decided to 
print the chapter-length lectures given at 
the People’s Institute of Cooper Union 
School as pamphlets and gather them to- 
gether in slip covers. Within a year the 
company began to publish standard, hard- 
cover books. 

“The firm was a real do-it-yourself opera- 
tion,” recalls President George Brockway, 
whose mobile face crinkles easily around 
the eyes when he is amused. “More than 
once Norton himself took books to the post 
office, carting them in a child’s express 
wagon.” 

Modest as the young firm was, its early 
lists contained some notable names: Sig- 
mund Freud, John Dewey, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Harry Overstreet, whose “Influencing 
Human Behavior” is in its 30th printing. 

“Books on psychiatry have always been 
a specialty of ours,” points out Editor 
Brockway, “and the new interest in this 
subject has given several of them astonish- 
ing sales. English and Pearson’s ‘Emotional 
Problems of Living’, for example, has sold 
over 125,000 copies.” 

In every small publishing house, the 
titles each year are bound to reflect to a 
degree, the personal interest of its staff. Be- 
cause Mrs. Norton’s avocation was music, 
titles on this subject began to appear on 
the Norton list. Its current trade-order 
lists carries 44 books in this field, ranging 
from general interest biographies to music- 
school thematic catalogues of Schubert’s 
music. The latter are part of Norton’s 


College Department which publishes text- 
books and accounts for about 40% of 


Norton’s gross sales each year. Editor 
Robert Farlow who began Norton’s College 
Department in the 30’s, brought to the list 
another personal interest—sailing; and 
books about the sea and ships are prominent 
on the Norton list. 


“Twilight of the Sea Gods,” is a series 
of major incidents from the sea war against 
Germany, by Thaddeus V. Tuleja. Mr. Tu- 
leja has been writing for several magazines 
—TRUE, ARGOSY, CAVALIER, etc., but this 
was his first try at the book length, sub- 
mitted cold, without an agent, to Norton. 


“Most of my writing deals with ships and 
the sea,” says Tuleja, “because that is one 
of the things I know best. I am a Com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve and I spent 
six years on active duty with the Navy. I 
would like to do some fiction in the his- 
torical field, too, since I teach history. 

“A great deal of training and polishing 
goes into the beginning writer before he is 
able to write material that an editor will 
buy. I’d like to tell you a few of the things 
I’ve learned: 


1. Never Quit. The best writers have gone 
through a “dry” ‘period, when they felt like 
chucking the whole thing and becoming sales- 
men. You can best weather these periods of 
low productivity only by sticking to the job. 
Put in a specific amount of time each day, 
whether you are writing well or not. Remain 
at your desk and write. 

2. Show. Don’t Tell. The writer’s art is 
imagery. You’ve got to paint word pictures 
for the reader. Don’t tell him what hap- 
pened: show him! 

3. Demand Perfection. If you look over a 
finished page of manuscript and you have the 
feeling that it could be improved, then write 
it over again. Be your own most exacting 
critic. If you’re not, your editor will be. 

4. Be Neat. As a writer, you have no right 
to try to sell sloppy merchandise. 

5. Don’t Waste Effort. If you’ve got an 
idea for a book, write a couple of chapters 
and outline the rest. On the basis of this, 
a publisher can encourage or discourage you, 
whichever your idea deserves. Also, if one 
editor turns you down, try many others. Some- 
one is bound to like your idea if it has any 
merit. If nobody buys your idea, you got the 
reaction from a month’s work instead of six. 


Tuappeus V. TuLEJA 


_ President Brockway, who says he has 
used everything but divining rods to locate 
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talented new writers, states: “We are wide 
open for good wrting—both fiction and 
non-fiction. I can tell you best what we 
want by describing first what we don’t 
want. We do not want any light romances, 
mysteries or westerns—and our non-fiction 
does not include any self-help or merchan- 
dise (cook books, etc.) titles. We like to 
think that there is some intrinsic artistic 
merit in every book we publish. I think 
most religious books are sickening and many 
juveniles fraudulent misrepresentations of 
science and biography so we stear clear of 
these. Our medical and psychiatric books 
are all definitive, semi-technical works by 
professional people and we could not use 
a layman’s-eye-view of “The Emotional 
Problems of You and Your Family.’ 

“We do want good first novels, when we 
can find them and serious non-fiction from 
freelancers on subjects that do not require 
an expert’s background. These sample titles 
from our 1958 list give an idea of the things 
we publish: 


“Soldiers,” by Bruce Jacobs. Brief histories 
of the fighting divisions of the regular army. 
Their most important engagements, famous 
leaders, outstanding heroes. 

“Crusoes of Sunday Island,” by Elsie K. 
Morton. A New Zealand family goes to a des- 
ert island in the Pacific and leads a Swiss- 
Family-Robinson life. 

“Williamstown Branch,” by R. L. Duffus. 
A Vermont village viewed at the turn of the 
century through the eyes of a 10-year-old boy. 

“Remedies and Rackets,” by James Cook. 
The truth about some patent medicines today. 

“In Every War but One,” by Eugene Kin- 
head. Defection to the Communists by Amer- 
icans in the Korean war. 

“Apprenticeships in America,” by Harry 
Kursh. Where, what and how to obtain train- 
ing for various skilled jobs. 

“The Stick and the Stars,” by Commander 
William King, R.N. War adventure and per- 
sonal history of a submarine commander. 


“There is one important question. I 
think every writer should ask himself when 
he is planning to submit a book idea or 
manuscript to a publisher. That is, ‘Who 
cares?” Books are written to be sold and 
there has to be some kind of a market for 
every manuscript an editor puts into print. 
If a writer will mentally sit in the pub- 
lisher’s chair when he is thinking about 
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submitting a manuscript or sample chap- 
ters, he will do himself and the publisher 
a service.” 

Writers will get a reply on material in 
2 to 3 weeks from Norton and the royalty 
scale is fairly standard for the trade: 10% 
on the first 5,000, 1212% on the next 5000, 
and 15% thereafter. 

With their Fall, 1958, list, Norton also 
enters the quality paperback field. The 
Norton Library, as it will be called, begins 
with 16 titles, mostly reprints of the classics. 


“Make Me a Child Again Just for Tonight” 


This phrase from a verse by Elizabeth 
Akers Allen which appeared in a popular 
magazine in the 1860’s, captures the secret 
wish of many of us beset by last month’s 
unpaid bills. Only in the world of children’s 
books does the good guy always win. 

Today children’s book sales are sky rocket- 
ing and authors writing for boys and girls 
never had it so good. 

Of the 13,142 new books on the market 
last year, 1,557 were juveniles. Preceded in 
popularity only by fiction; picture books 
for children and novels and non-fiction for 
the young adult remains one of the most 
profitable areas of trade-book publishing. 

Since the children’s book field reached 
its prominence relatively a short time ago, 
there are few publishers with most of their 
titles in juveniles. One such firm is Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Lothrop was founded in Boston in 1862. 
Crown Publishers bought the firm in 1943, 
with headquarters in New York. 

The editor at Lothrop since it first opened 
its New York office is Beatrice Creighton 
and she has only one complaint to make 
about her job. “It’s just a little too facinat- 
ing,” she says. “Working with so many 
gifted writers and artists is delightful—but 
jumping from one book to another, and 
working on lists for three seasons at once, is 





























a balancing act that requires considerable 
finesse. Like juggling,” Miss Creighton 
added. 

“You see, you are always behind and 
ahead. Right now we are getting ready for 
the fall sales conference at Lothrop, rushing 
through dummies of picture books, jackets 
for the older books, and—toughest of all— 
the illustrated catalogue. 

“And we are also working full speed on 
Spring books. To do the best possible job for 
an author, a publisher needs at least a year 
to work on a book. For picture books,” 
editor Creighton continued, “You may need 
even longer. I have sometimes held a manu- 
script over a year in order to find the right 
artist. For although the text is of paramount 
importance (I use the word text because 
so often a picture book is not a story,) the 
illustrations can make or break the book. 
This is the reason that contracts for picture 
books are a little different from others. 
They usually allow for a split royalty with 
author and artist sharing equally. 

“I’m often asked about the requirements 





for picture books,” she continued, “but it 
is hard to say anything except that the 
manuscript should be short. Very short. But 
the idea should be big enough to justify 
making it into a book. Many scripts that we 
decline at Lothrop go back with the sug- 
gestion that the author try a magazine. 

“A picture book should have universal 
appeal. That is why nature themes are good. 
But the Holidays are even better. 

“One of the most successful books on the 
Lothrop list is “The Easter Bunny That 
Overslept” and the title alone almost ex- 
plains it. This book, however, presented 
many problems. To begin with the text was 
too long, and for the illustrator, Adrienne 
Adams, there was the almost insurmount- 
able problem of creating a color scheme 
appropriate to all the holidays. Working 
with just four colors she had to include 
Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, Hallo- 
ween and several others. But she did a 
beautiful job and the illustrations, plus the 
idea, made this an overnight success.” 


Editor Creighton and her assistant Blanche Rothman (right) 


discuss a script under serious consideration. 





Otto Friedrich and his wife Priscilla are 
the authors of this book and Mr. Friedrich 
writes: “With four children, my wife finds 
it difficult to make time for writing, but she 
was the main force behind our book “The 
Easter Bunny that Overslept.’ It was her 
idea and her writing with some rewriting 
and editing by me. 

“My wife and I both felt that the 25c 
supermarket juveniles were so horrilble that 


Otto Friedrich, who, with his wife wrote “The 
Easter Bunny That Overslept” after a careful 
look at the juvenile market. 

Photo: H. Bondi 





anyone could do better. I tried about a 
half dozen ideas and got nowhere, probably 
because my own boredom showed through, 
Then my wife got the idea about a bunny 
which, because of a very wet spring slept 
through Easter and didn’t wake up until 
Mother’s Day. Naturally, nobody wanted 
Easter eggs then. He has various adven- 
tures—painting his eggs red, white, and 
blue and trying again on 4th of July, etc. — 
and finally winds up at Christmas time 
meeting Santa who gives him a golden 
alarm clock so he’ll be on time next year. 

“I’ve written another book called ‘Clean 
Clarence’ which Lothrop is publishing next 
year and they are considering a third. 


“While my stories usually involve a mild 
moral of the usual sort, I think the best 
idea is for a writer of children’s books to 
write something entertaining. I personally 
have a predilection for private jokes and 
‘adult’ humor which I write into the stories 
whether the children will see the point or 
not.” 

Sometimes a chance remark is the start- 
ing point for a book idea. When Charlotte 
Zolotow wrote a letter to Editor Creighton 
mentioning that her daughter was just 
learning to walk and “our daily trip from 
the house to the corner of the block was 
a total voyage of discovery.” Back came a 
letter from Miss Creighton suggesting this 
might make a story. Out of this came a 
book called “One Step, Two.” 


“Children’s book writers need very par- 
ticular qualities,” says Mrs. Zolotow, who 
has published 14. “Very fine adult writers 
sometimes cannot write for children. It re- 
quires a particular identification with a 
child’s mind along with an adult ability to 
confine your story or mood to a form that 
has its own rules much like poetry has its. 
Talking down is the worst error committed 
in the name of children’s writing and next 
to that comes a too adult symbolism in 
fairytale or fantasy.” 

Lothrop publishes for the young adult 
group, as well as the picture-book market. 

“Right now,” Editor Creighton said, 
“Lothrop, like most publishers, is extremely 
interested in the young adult novel. But 
good ones are hard to get. Perhaps it is be- 
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cause writers are a little confused about the 
requirements. 

“Actually there is no technical difference 
between a young adult novel and any other 
novel and I think the best way to learn 
what is wanted is to write for the lists of the 
young adult books at any large library. And 
you might read one of Bruce Carpenter’s 
books on the Lothrop list “the Blossoming 
Year” or “The Last Waltz.” 

Probably the all-time best seller on the 
Lothrop list is “One God,” by Florence 
Mary Fitch, a book about the three great 
religions of the western world designed 
to help children understand and respect 
religions different from their own. Com- 
bined with beautiful photographs and 
printed in gravure, the book sold a quarter 
of a million copies in about 18 months. 


Editor Creighton looked around the room 
that is more like an artist’s studio than an 
editor’s office. “Our president is a little 
shocked that I don’t even have a desk,” 
she remarked. “But an architect’s table is 
really much more functional. It’s wonderful 
to spread galleys on, and to check colors and 
proofs of picture books. And of course, I do 
almost all my editing and hold most of the 
conferences in my apartment. I don’t sup- 
pose I could get away with it if we were a 
big publisher. But we are still a little one, 
I am happy to say, and I hope we will al- 
ways stay that way. With a list as small as 
ours an editor can really know the authors 
and artists and that, of course, is one of the 
nicest things about the publishing business. 

Incidentally, Lothrop, Lee, and Shep- 
herd was founded in 1862 in Boston, 
moved to New York in 1940, and was soon 
bought by Crown Publishers, who them- 
selves are a subsidiary of Outlet Book Com- 
pany, a firm dealing primarily in the sale 
of publisher’s remainders. 


The Reluctant Dragon 


Okay, fellahs, you may say, this has all 
been very interesting, but what chance for 
me? I have a regular job; can only write 
in my spare time. I have some ideas I 
think are good, but I’ve never been pub- 
lished. 


The answer, friend, is that each year new 


writers do make the grade (15 last year 
among just these 5 publishers). 

To create a novel with form and excite- 
ment out of a set of characters that have 
been boiling in your blood, to impress your 
particular viewpoint on some current prob- 
lem with lucidity and ease comes with 
discipline, heartbreak, and a thousand false 
starts. But there is no greater life. 

Are you willing? 


Priscilla Friedrich met her husband in France 
and the romantic environment gave Lothrop a 
most wonderful writing team. 


Photo: H. Bondi 
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(L. to R.) Louis Auerbach, Sales Manager of Dial; Richard Baron, Director; George W. Joel, President 
and Editor-in-Chief; James H. Silberman, Executive Editor, and Clarkson N. Potter, Managing Editor. 


New York Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


LASH! Here’s a news item bursting with 
F new elements and all kinds of fascinat- 
ing implications and potentialities, First of 
all it’s a new market, a good one, in a 
period of diminishing markets, a magazine, 
SLEUTH, edited by Bill Manners, in the 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. 

The magazine will use mostly fiction, but 
occasional non-fiction, too, with a strong 
suspense note. The story’s the thing. It 
may run anywhere from 1,000 to 12,000 
words, but bear this in mind: the shorter 
your story the better chance it has. Obvi- 
ously, more short manuscripts will be used 
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than long ones. The emphasis will be on 
characterization, the quality of the writing, 
and well-integrated plots. 

This magazine will start as a 128-page 
bi-monthly, with a first printing of 150,000 
copies, which ought to hit the stands along 
about now. Get a copy. In the first place, 
you will get more than 35c worth of fun 
reading the stories by Stanley Ellin, Law- 
rence Treat, Oscar Schisgall, Bill S. Ballin- 
ger, Margaret Manners, Paul Eiden, Ed 
Lacy, Bryce Walton, William O’Farrell, 
Andrew Gant, and many others. In the 
second place you need to catch the tone 
if you’re going to write for SLEUTH. 











Or. 





For its sponsorship of the magazine, 
MWA will receive a royalty on each copy 
sold, which will enable this active organ- 
ization to undertake even more and broader 
projects helpful to all writers in general, 
and to its members in particular. As far 
as I know, this is the first time a writers’ 
organization has participated in a publish- 
ing venture, and interesting possibilities lie 
ahead. 

Payment is about 5c a word on accept- 
ance. Bill Manners is about as nice an edi- 
tor to work with as you will find anywhere. 
Another thing: There will be bonus pay- 
ments to members of Mystery Writers of 
America. If you are a member, mention 
this fact with your submission. If you are 
not, join. To be an active member, you 
must have sold some mysteries somewhere. 
To be an affiliate member, you need only 
to be interested in mysteries and in writing. 
There are many advantages in belonging 
to this lively organization. Write to me at 
60 Plaza Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y., for 
details. Yes, you’ve guessed it. I’m Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. 

At the recent MWA dinner which 
marked the thirteenth anniversary of the 
founding of MWA by thirteen charter 
members, Edgars (statuettes of Edgar 
Allan Poe) were awarded to bests in vari- 
ous mystery fields: Best mystery novel, 
“Room to Swing” by Ed Lacy, (Harper) ; 
best first novel, “Knock And Wait A 
While,” by William Rawle Weeks, (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) ; best mystery short story, ‘““The 
Secret of the Bottle,” by Gerald Kersh, 
published in the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
of December 7, 1957; best mystery radio 
broadcast, “The Galindez-Murphy Case, a 
Chronicle of Terror,” of which Jay Mac- 
Mullen was writer and producer; best mys- 
tery TV program, “The Mechanical Man- 
hunt,” by Harold Swanton, presented on 
the aLcoa Hour, NBC TV, on April 28, 
1957; best mystery motion picture, “Twelve 
Angry Men,” by Reginald Rose; best true 
crime story, “The D.A.’s Man,” by Harold 
R. Danforth, and James D. Horan, 
(Crown). There was a special award, the 
new Masters of Grandmasters Awards, pre- 
sented to Vincent Starrett of Chicago, critic 


J, fates a whet 
LAF 


and columnist of the Chicago TRIBUNE, and 
one of MWA’s oldest members. 


Another brand new market is TRUE 
WESTERN ADVENTURES, published by Faw- 
cett, 67 West 44th Street, New York City 
36, and edited by James Wyckoff. 

This is starting as a 35c bi-monthly ($4.00 
a year by subscription), which will tell true 
stories of western history. The period is 
roughly between 1860 and 1900. The 
stories must be well authenticated, but 
must be told with as much drama and ex- 
citement as a work of fiction. 

Most of the stories should run to about 
5,000 words, but there is also need for 
shorter pieces—800 to 1000 words, as well 
as filler anecdotes of a paragraph or two. 

Payment is 5c a word. If you have ac- 
companying photographs, so much the bet- 
ter. They will bring you $7.50 to $10.00 
apiece. No verse or poetry. 

The first issue should be on the stands 
just about now. Study it. Mr. Wyckoff pre- 
fers queries to completed mss. 


If you can write for HARPER’s, here’s the 
news out that way. First the good news: 
The previous top rate of $250 has been 
raised to $400, and the lower prices, too, 
have been proportionately upped. 

Their greatest need right now is for 
really top-notch humor that says something. 
Fiction can deal with any subject, but for 
some reason, too many writers seem to 
think that a literary story must revolve only 
about unhappy childhood. If you have one 
of these, hold on to it, as HARPER’s has 
enough on hand for quite a while. They 
also have a considerable inventory on pol- 
itics, race relations, economics, in the way 
of articles. Broad sociological and cultural 
discussions, especially with respect to areas 
in the West which have not been too 
thoroughly covered, would have a better 
chance. Better query first on articles. 

The editor is John Fischer, a distin- 
guished writer, and a most pleasant man to 
talk to and work with. HARPER’s is at 49 
East 33rd Street, New York City. 


Scribner’s is on the lookout for new 
writers of short stories, whose work has not 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Advertising and Marketing 


Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Dick Hodgson, Executive Editor. 
Accepts only feature articles on advertising pro- 
duction, promotion, merchandising or public re- 
lations. Accent should be heavy on “how to do 
it” or “how it was done” details. Average length 
is between 1,000 and 2,000 words. Payment is 
2¥Yac per word, on acceptance, plus additional 
for illustrations; $5 for pix sent with article, 
and $3 for other accepted pictures. Always query 
before sending articles. Reports are made within 
ten days. 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Dick Hodgson, Executive Editor. 
Accepts only feature articles related to adver- 
tising and selling to business and industry. Aver- 
age length is between 500 and 2,500 words. 
Pays 2¥%ec per word, on acceptance, plus addi- 
tional for illustrations. Always query before send- 
ing articles. Reports are made within ten days. 


Sponsor Magazine, 40 E. 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Issued weekly; 20c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Alvin W. Outcalt, Editor. Wants radio 
and/or television articles covering advertising 
aspects; articles of interest to radio-TV adver- 
tisers; interesting or unusual radio-TV commer- 
cials. No restrictions on style. Payment is by 
agreement. Wants humorous fillers pertaining to 
any aspect of radio and/or TV. Payment by 
agreement here, too, and Bill Miksch is Depart- 
ment Editor. All payment on publication, and 
reports are made within a month. 


Air Conditioning 
The Contractor, 3852 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Issued twice monthly; 
50c per copy; $10.00 per year. Seth Shepard, 
Editor. Contractors who employ two or more 





_ This month’s column is devoted entirely to the trade 
journal markets. 
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men, wholesalers, manufacturers, engineers and 
inspectors are the readers of this magazine. Uses 
merchandising and management features, news- 
paper clippings and original news stories. Min- 
imum rate of pay is 3c per word published, 
made upon publication. Copies of “A Guide for 
Free-Lance Correspondents” will be mailed to 
interested writers. Reports are made within two 
or three weeks. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Issued monthly; 
75c per copy; $3.00 per year. Robert W. Roose, 
Editor. Wants articles about the design, installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of heating, 
piping and air conditioning systems for all kinds 
of big buildings. Also can use engineering infor- 
mation that will appeal to consulting engineers, 
mechanical contractors, plant and building en- 
gineers. Does not want fillers. Is in the market 
for 8x10 photographs submitted with captions. 
Payment is upon publication, and reports are 
made as soon as possible. 


Plumbing & Heating Business, 130 East 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; con- 
trolled circulation; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
John Carlson, Editor. About 80% of the feature 
material is staff written and the rest is written on 
assignment. Free-lance writers with really new 
merchandising, advertising and promotional ideas 
should query them. They are not interested in 
biographies, company histories and general suc- 
cess stories. Queries are answered within a week 
and the rate of pay, with or without photos, is 
$25 per published page, on publication. They use 
occasional cartoons of professional quality for 
which they pay $10 each, on acceptance. 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Business 
(formerly Commercial Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning), 812 Huron Rd.., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Jim McCallum, Editor. Uses feature articles 
aimed at dealers, distributors, contractors, and 
service organizations in the field of air-condi- 
tioning and commercial refrigeration. Copy 
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should point up better ways of selling, installing, 
or maintaining types of equipment handled by 
these people; better methods of running some 
department of their business; show them how 
they can consistently make bigger profits. Max- 
imum length is 1,500 words, unless coverage de- 
mands more. Payment is Ic to 2c per word. 
Photographs sent with manuscript should help 
tell the story, and should be no smaller than 5x7 
in size. Payment is $3 to $5 for each accepted. 
Payment is made upon publication, and reports 
take from ten days to two weeks. 


Automotive 


Automotive Service Digest, 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Ben M. Ikert, Editor. This 
is the technical know-how publication of the 
automeétive market, and its editorial requirements 
are very specialized. Writers with solid education 
and practical background in automotive mechan- 
ics should query the editor regarding possible 
submissions. Payment is by individual arrange- 
ment. Reports are made promptly. 


Motor Age, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Frank P. Tighe, Editor. Uses 
management and merchandising articles, 1,000 
to 2,000 words, written to interest automotive 
service and sales personnel: car dealers, service 


managers, service-garage owners, service station 
owners and repairmen. Also short subjects and 
shop shortcuts. Payment is $25 to $50, with 
$7.50 to $10 each for photographs used. Photo- 
graphs may be submitted as illustrations with an 
article, or sent in with captions only. Best size is 
7x10. All payment is made upon acceptance, 
and reports are within two weeks. 


NADA Magazine, 2000 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Ray A. Sullivan, Editor. This 
magazine is read by automobile retailers, auto- 
motive factory officials, bankers, finance com- 
panies, insurance companies, imported car deal- 
ers and manufacturers. The editors are, there- 
fore, seeking articles from 1,000 to 1,500 words 
which furnish practical plans for dealerships to 
use in building sales of new and used automo- 
biles; advertising campaigns; customer relations; 
building better service departments; merchandis- 
ing programs which have been used successfully 
to capitalize on seasons, birthdays, holidays, etc. ; 
any other material which will show dealers how 
to operate at a profitable level. Fillers used are 
for the Idea of the Month Department. These 
consist of a single method by which dealers have 
improved some phase of their business. Payment 
for these is $15, and Robert E. Dimond is the 
Department Editor. All photos used must be 
taken in dealerships or of some phase of a dealer- 





fee $15.00. 


your story as you wish. 





1658 So. Normandie 





SECOND MARY KAY TENNISON ANNUAL CONTEST! 
CASH PRIZES! FOR NON-Professionals only! 


CASH PRIZES! MAYBE YOU'LL BE A LUCKY WINNER! 
plus appraisal and FREE Talent Quiz, for best short story or article. 


plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best novel- 
Word limit, 25,000. Entry fee, $10.00. 


plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best play, 


$ 25.00, 

Word limit, 10,000. Entry fee $5.00. 
$ 50.00, 

lette. 
$ 75.00, 

stage or TV; 1, 2, or 3 acts. 
$100.00, 


plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best book- 
length, fiction or non-fiction, even poetry. Word limit 100,000. Entry 


All entries must be unpublished manuscripts, typed or plainly written, 
and must be accompanied by return envelopes and postage, the appro- 
priate entry fee, and marked “CONTEST.” Whether you are a prize 
winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 


CONTEST opens July Ist and closes September 25th, 
will be announced in this space as soon as possible after contest closes. 
So as not to prolong the time it takes to read and judge all entries, be 
SURE to MAIL OR EXPRESS YOUR ENTRY NOW, TO: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Entry fee $10.00. 


1958. Winners 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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WRITER- 
CRAFT 


0. B. CANNON 


Director 





Counsellors 


Critics 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 


Literary Agents 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





DON'T ASK FOR MY HELP 


on criticism, revision suggestions, etc., unless you want 
the truth about your writing. $1 per thousand or fraction 
words, minimum $2. Don’t ask for EASI-PLOT, for $2 
or you might work out a best-seller. 


ANITA WESLEY 


P.O. Box 1583 Glendale 5, Calif. 





ship campaign which helps to improve areas 
mentioned above. Munsey Slack is the Photo 
Editor. Reports are prompt, and all payment is 
upon acceptance. 


Super Service Station, 7300 North Cicero Ave., 
Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Ill, Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $3.00 a year. Roger B. Stafford, 
Editor. A magazine aimed at gasoline station 
operators and retail marketing executives of 
petroleum companies. Most of it is staff written. 
They will consider articles on good station man- 
agement, merchandise displays, servicing at gaso- 
line stations. They must be practical, with three 
to six pictures. Rate: 2c a word for text and $5 
each for usable pictures, on publication. Also 
considers short fillers of from 50 to 150 words 
on displaying and selling features. One picture 
with each. They prefer glossy prints 5x7 or 8x10. 
They report on manuscripts within a week unless 
editor is away from office. 


Western Automotive Journal, 1300 W. 24th 
St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c 
per copy; $2.00 per year. Uses technical articles 
about motor car maintenance, service and re- 
pairs. Occasionally uses automotive trade news 
items from the eleven western states only. Buys 
photographs submitted with an article, or with 
caption material. All payment is made upon pub- 
lication of the material, and reports are sent 
within sixty days. 


Aviation 


Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing, Chilton 
Co., Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Thomas H. MacNew, Editor. Wants, basically, 
any design or production article dealing with air- 
frames, engines, components, and sub-assemblies 
thereto. Articles should deal with research and 
development, materials, productibility, new proc- 
esses and techniques, production methods re- 
search, engineering changes, etc. Illustration 
captions should be on separate sheet of paper 
from the article text. Word length is hard to 
determine due to the technical nature of the 














100,000 
WORDS 






intended. 





A 
CENTRAL 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 


Room 510, Bond Bidg., 


9: Is it important for me as one individual writer to subscribe to the 
services of the Agency? 

A: YOU are the most important factor. Speaking very bluntly, the idea and concept is 
new and needs YOU to make it work. We have talked with many writers and know 
they agree with the purposes. We have talked with many writers and know they agree 
that this Agency can provide a tremendous service and protection to all writers. 
YOU ARE THE WHOLE KEY. 

if you do not subscribe, it can not effectively carry out its function. 


MICROFILMED PROTECTION-ORGANIZED STRENGTH 


All writers and writer organizations. Send now! Only $20.00 
insures microfilmed protection for the originality of your work. 


WRITERS CENTRAL CLEARANCE AGENCY 





If YOU subscribe, the organization will operate as 








1404 Hew York Ave, H.W. Washington 5, D. 6. 
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magazine. Rate of payment varies between $25 
and $35 per page, depending upon technical 
quality and timeliness of subject. S. Peter Kapri- 
elyan is Technical Editor, and John P. Kush- 
nerick is Materials Editor. Occasionally one-page 
fillers of a technical nature are used. Picture size 
is 8x10; technical illustrations are preferred, al- 
though some dress shots are used. Payment is be- 
tween $5 and $10 for each photograph accepted. 
Payment is made upon publication of the ma- 
terial, and reports generally require two weeks. 


Business Commercial Aviation, 205 E. 42nd 
St, New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; con- 
trolled circulation. William G. Osmun, Editor. 
Uses artices of interest to people in the business 
and commercial aviation field. These articles 
should be of the type that will accomplish the 
following: help readers increase their operating 
efficiency; keep readers abreast of trends and de- 
velopments that directly affect them and their 
work; bring reports and evaluations of new air- 
craft and equipment; champion the usefulness of 
aircraft as a business tool, and the vital role civil 
air transportation plays in our national economy 
and national defense; examine industry problems 
impartially; promote wider, more thorough pub- 
lic understanding of business flying and commer- 
cial aviation, Length should be from 120 to 150 
words, with three or four photographs of a 4x5 
or larger size. Payment depends upon the article, 
and is made upon acceptance. Reports are sent 
within three weeks. 


Flying Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Uses semi-technical articles on new equip- 
ment of interest to corporate and private flyers; 
general-interest articles, civil and military; avia- 
tion stories of historical interest; outstanding fly- 
ing events and tours and operations. Study of 
current issues is suggested by the editor, Gill Robb 
Wilson. Article length is between 1,500 and 
2,000 words, with payment between $50 and 
$150. Uses fillers, for which $5 to $35 is paid. 
These may be box features, short true flight ex- 
periences for “Hangar Flying Department,” and 
one-page articles on flight experiences which 
teach a lesson. Recommended motels or resorts 
on or near airports are used in the regular 
feature, “Overnight Stop.” Photographs may be 
submitted with a script, or with captions only. 
These should be 8x10 glossy prints, ground and 
aerial views; interesting personalities, sports fly- 
ing events, operations, etc., for which $5 to $10 
each is paid. All payment is upon acceptance, 
and reports require at least thirty days. 


Baking 


Baking Industry, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


3, Ill. Issued bi-weekly; 25c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Harold E. Snyder, Editorial Director. Pre- 
fers a query before manuscript is submitted. 





OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





GAMBLE A DOLLAR? 


Want a byline and a fast check? Do you have trouble 
SS subjects? Or waiting up your ideas so they 
sell? Learn from my booklet, OW TO FIND SUB- 
JECTS & WRITE ARTICLES THAT SELL FOR 
CASH. Send your dollar to: 


JULIE GAY 


Dept. WD P.O. Box 618 Beverly Hills, Calif. 





TRAVELLING THIS SUMMER? 


The Caribbeans’ Haiti Was Created For The Writer 
And In Haiti It’s The Hotel Splendid 


Writers and students rates for studio room and board 
$120.00 to $160.00 monthly 
Write for further details on light-housekeeping apartments. 


Mrs. Doris Mance, Manager 
P.O. Box 681 Port-cu-Prince, Haiti 





ANY MANUSCRIPT EXPERTLY TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service with typescript precisely accurate 
and well-presented. Short stories, articles, novels, ter bnice at 
works, TV scripts, plays, any difficult mss. accepied. .41i 
work independently proofread. Any individual requirements 
carefully followed. Bond paper, free carbon, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 60 cents per thousand, minimum 
$3, including full editing of corrections if desired. Return 
Postage and registration extra. 


GRACE WALTON 


P.O. Box 3469 Miami 22, Florida 











WRITER WANTED 


For writing syndicated, free-lance, science- 
fiction, comic-strip continuity. Top payment 
on acceptance. For information and rates, 
write: 


P.O. Box 9199 Chicago 90, illinois 
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However, the following type material is used: 
feature-type articles of interest to the baking 
field; new installations; unusual activities; suc- 
cess stories if complete details are given; how-to- 
do-it articles if detailed; short articles from 500 
to 1,000 words, and longer articles from 1,500 
to 2,000 words. Pictures used are 8x10 glossies, 
and number is dependent upon length of story. 
Pays 2c per word. Uses news items and fillers 
that are of interest to baking industry. Length 
for fillers is up to 200 words, and payment for 
these is lc a word. Pictures submitted with a 
manuscript must actually tie in with the story 
and not be just decorative. Payment for photo- 
graphs is $5 each. All payment is upon accept- 
ance, and reports are usually made within a 
week. 


Bakers Review, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. Clifford W. Webster, Editor. Wants 
material that will keep its readers (the 20,000 
bakeries in this country) up-to-date on the latest 
developments in the field. Also is interested in 
articles, preferably based on interviews with 
bakers, covering the following subjects: success- 
ful merchandising promotions; building and 
maintaining home service routes; fleet truck op- 
erations; special “gadgets” used in production, 
etc.; cost control; personnel hiring and training; 
advertising methods; new bakery plants. Length 
should not exceed 1,500 words.. Pays a minimum 
of 1%c per word, and $3 for each photograph 
used—for original material exclusive in the field. 
Pays a minimum of $2 for short filler material. 
Payment is upon publication, and reports are 
made within two weeks. 


Bakers Weekly, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued weekly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. James R. Phelan, Editor. Uses plant write- 
ups, truck and fleet maintenance articles, mer- 
chandising and selling stories written for the 
baking industry. Pays 5U0c per inch for fillers, 
which should be items of direct interest to the 
industry. Uses 7x10 glossy photographs as illus- 
trations for story, or with captions only, which 
are paid for at the rate of 50c per inch. All ar- 
ticles should be queried in advance. Payment is 
upon publication, and reports are made as soon 


as possible. 
Boats 


Outboard Progress, P. O. Box 4246, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Issued 8 times per year. Harry J. Fey, 
Editor. Uses material dealing with marine trade 
problems and how marine dealers have pro- 
gressed. No fillers are used. Photographs should 
accompany manuscript and must be 8x10 in size. 
Payment is upon acceptance, and reports are 
made within five days. 


Popular Boating, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Wm. Taylor McKeown, Editor. Uses fea- 
tures from 1,500 to 2,000 words in length, but 
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these are assigned to name writers in the field of 
pleasure boating. Excellent writing is essential. 
Pieces are occasionally purchased from outlines, 
Top rates are paid. Occasionally buys short, 
how-to photo features. Payment for these varies. 
Present photographic need is for outstanding 
color transparencies of power and sail boats. All 
payment is made upon acceptance. Reports re- 
quire two weeks. 


Sea and Pacific Motor Boat Magazine, 350! 
Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per year. Dale 
Budlong, Editor, Uses articles on all phases of 
boating, restricted primarily to the West Coast. 
Should be short and well illustrated. Pays 50c 
per column inch. No fillers. Photographs are also 
purchased with caption material only. Photos 
should be 8x10 in size if posible. Payment for 
these is $3 each. Pays on publication, and reports 
as soon as possible. 





Mechanix Illustrated 
67 W. 44th St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


Brewing, Distilling and Beverages 


Beer Distributor, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn, Issued monthly. Deals mostly with distrib- 
utors. Interested in articles dealing with sales- 
manship, accounting, legal topics, purchase of 
trucks, maintenance of truck fleets, product pro- 
motion, and tavern-grocery promotions. Payments 
are arranged with the author, depending on 
timeliness of material, etc. Query first on all sub- 
jects. 


Brewers Digest, 4049 W. Peterson, Chicago 
46, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c.per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Uses material pertaining to the production, 
sales and distribution of beer, as well as manage- 
ment of corporations in the brewing industry. All 
payment is made upon publication, and reports 
are sent within ten days. 
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YOURS FREE... 


The inside story of book publis hing! 


HERE’S THE STORY of the latest trends in the 
book publishing industry. HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK shows how you can obtain the newest and 
best subsidy publishing plan. You learn about 
Comet’s publicity, sales, editorial, art and produc- 
tion, and order departments. You get to know us 
and how we produce outstanding quality books in 
our own complete publishing plant . . . our subsidy 
plan offers the highest royalties. 


Note These Recent Comet Highlights 


¢ The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow were 
$1100 before the book was even published. Now in second 
edition. 


¢ One million readers read about Unconventional Prayers in 
the Bell syndicated column. 


Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within three weeks 
after publication. 


Miracle in Mississippi has gone into a second edition, with 
royalties to the author in excess of $2000. 


Over fifty reviews and feature stories were obtained on 
Inside the State Department. Now in its second edition, the 
author’s royalties exceed $3400. 


The Constant Rebel was accepted by H. W. Wilson Standard 
Catalog Series buying guide. 


Chapters from Betty Dean’s Glamourway Reducing Hand- 
book were reprinted in Your Health magazine. 


Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through The 
Catholic Book Inventory. 


That Fabulous Captain Waterman by David Weir was 
serialized in a California Newspaper. 


* A Braille translation was made of Immigrants All-Ameri- 
cans All. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
to learn more about these and other special features 
we offer our authors. 





MAIL 





THIS ———— 
C O U ad 8) N Dept. WD-8. Street 


Please send me, at no 
obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 


TODAY! 


City 











Your Book Deserves 
The COMET IMPRINT 


Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils And I 

LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 


ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 


HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 


ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 


PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 


“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning 
show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interviewing 
Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. It was our 
pleasure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact 
us regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s (Two 
Towels And An Orange) address and 
we'll get in touch with her for an in- 
terview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information con- 
cerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be 
very happy to interview him concerning 
his book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” 
WGST 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be 
happy to arrange for a guest radio ap- 
pearance by this local writer.” KPOA 





PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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Sell the Scripts - 


You Write! 


We Willi Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE ‘ 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Jse the coupon below for complete information. 





Name 


Address 


City 






COLUMBUS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
September 11-13 

Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 

conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! Manu- 

script criticism. All sessions held at the Pick-Fort “Hayes 

Hotel. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With Neatness and Accuracy 


60c per 1,000 words; minor corrections if desired. Book 
lengths 50c per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. Prompt service. 


CHARLES THOMAS 
114 Brookview Avenue East Peoria, Illinois 


ae 
AUTHORS TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate typing of all mepmeetyts, Si Sociting and grammar 
corrected if desired at no additiona 
Corvagnbte bond paper. Mailed flat. 








565 Hipp Annex 








d words on short manuscripts. Minimum: 
oetry! = per line. | ae $1 ° 
Book len: matist Oc i, ords. Free carbon and 
first and Fast sheets on all scripts. 


A. R. MARTIN, Authors vytes Serviee 


135 Snow Street, Providence 3, 
Quality typing at lowest lng 


TEXAS BOOK DAY OCTOBER 4 
Gala Sidewalk Book Fair 


If you have a book published come and join us. Each 
author given an individual booth. If you do not have a 
book come and join us and meet authors and publishers 


SAN ANTONIO MANUSCRIPT CLUB 
Zeiger Hay, Director 





1223 W. Kirk 











San Antonio, Texas 
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Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per year 
Edward Ford, Editor. Uses articles describing 
new ideas in selling and servicing cars and pro- 
moting repair business and selling TBA (tires, 
batteries and accessories) items. Uses fillers 
These may be sample ads, oddities, brief sales 
ideas. Buys photographs, 8x10 in sizé, when sent 
as illustrations with a manuscript, or when sent 
with captions, provided they are professional 
glossies. Payment is upon acceptance. Reports 
promptly. 


Modern Brewing Age, 80 Lincoln Ave., 
ford, Conn. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. A. L. Castro, Managing Editor. Uses 
technical articles on processes in the breweries, 
material handling, advertising promotions, excep- 
tional public relations projects, 
plants, personnel training and safety. Articles are 
divisionalized by major operating departments— 
brewing, bottling, warehousing, trucking, sales, 
advertising, merchandising, and public relations 
Particularly interested in good sales articles on 
product promotion. Uses short fillers on little 
happenings in the field. These may be items 
which reflect on the history of brewing, brewing 
abroad, or any special “off-beat” item dealing 
with beer in general. Length may vary. Payment 
is according to size of filler. Likes phctographs 
submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, or 
submitted with captions. No special size require- 
ments, but good glossies are preferred—also line- 
cuts. No cartoons. Payment is upon publication 
Invites queries and arranges special payments 
based upon the timeliness of the subject and its 
application to the field, All queries are answered 
promptly. 


Building and Building Management 

American Lumberman Magazine, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Issued fortnightly ; 50c per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Gordon J. Lawler, Editor 
Uses features of 1,000 to 1,500 words illustrated 
by 8x10 glossy photos of professional caliber on 
specific merchandising subjects related to retail 
lumber and building materials dealers. Write 
for Free Lance Writer’s Guide Sheet for details 
Payment for material is made after acceptance, 
and reports require ten days 


Buildings, 427 Sixth Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Don Hansen, Editor. Uses articles between 
850 and 2,000 words that will appeal to owners, 
managers of commercial buildings, as well- as to 
those who construct and maintain them. Payment 
for these is between 1c and 2c per word, with $3 
to $5 being paid for each accepted pic. Occa- 
sionally uses fillers, for which 1c a word is paid 
Photographs may be submitted with caption m2- 
terial only. Photo size is 8x10. All payment is 
upon acceptance, and reports are made imme- 
diately. 

Markets continued in September issue. 
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Publish Now to 
Profit from Coming 
Boom and Inflation 


Leading economists and government 
experts say that the nation’s economy 
is heading for another period of boom 
and inflation. This means higher prices 
for virtually everything we buy—food 
homes, appliances—and higher incomes 
for ¢ 

What does this mean to you, the 
author of an unpublished manuscript? 


It means that by publishing now, you 
will probably save 10% or more ove: 
what you are likely to pay in the not- 


too-distant future. Everything that goes 
into the making of a book—paper, 
binding, printing, typography—will in- 
crease In price, too. 

Plan now to have your book ready 
for the market when the next phase of 
this boom gets under way, which may 
be six to nine months from now. With 
increased employment and higher wages 
ahead, your book will be available when 
the economy moves into still higher 
gear. 

Fill in and mail the coupon for our 
free 24-page booklet explaining how 
Vantage’s successful subsidy program 
an help you get your book published 


soon 


Excellent Newspaper 
Publicity Breaks for 
Vantage Authors 


Some of America’s leading news- 
papers and newspaper syndicates have 
eatured Vantage books in recent weeks. 


The Providence (R.I.) Journal de- 
voted a full-page picture story to Father 
Wm. P. Gillooly and his book, St. 
Dominic Savio . . . the Washington 
Sunday Star Feature Section had a 
three-page picture-and-text account of 
Adm. F. I. Entwistle’s book, A Prac- 
tical Guide To Your Financial Future. 
How To Get Out of Doing It Your- 
self, by William Galbraith, was fea- 
tured in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and by the Women’s News Service (65 
members ) . the same news service 
headlined The Trouble With Women, 
by Dr. Eleanor Metheny and Dr. James 
A. Peterson. 

Coming up is a discussion of B. Rob- 
ert Berg’s Psychology in Children’s 
Camping, by Dr. Frances L. Ilg and 

r. Louise Bates of the Gesell Institute, 
New Haven, Conn., who will devote 
several days of their nationally syndi- 
cated column to this provocative book. 





Vantage Sells Subsidiary Rights on 
Two Recently Published Titles 


ee 


FTC heeds 
cgreensa. ee 


t few years, the U 
Sommission has been 








For th . 
Fe der ral Trade ( 


studying the subsidy publishing in- 
dustry in an effort to set up rules 
| of fair competition. Vantage Press, 


pm of the leaders in the field, has 
00 perated fully with FTC, agree 
ing to modify and change advertis- | 
ing phras eology in the interests of | 
} better public understanding. 
“Our aim,’’ says Alan F. 

| President, ‘‘is to provide honest, 
| efficient service to all authors, and 
we are happy to see the Commission 
{lay down rules which will protect 
| the average author. We are certain | 
these. rules will strengthen subsidy | 
publishing in in all” its aspects. 


Pater, | 














Garroway, Tex and Jinx, 
Interview Vantage Writer 
Dr. Eleanor Meth- 


eny, well-known Pro- 
fessor of Education at 
the University of 
Southern ergy 
and co-author of 
Trouble With omen 
appeared during June 
on two national net- 
work TV shows. Dave 
Garroway interviewed DR. METHENY 
Dr. Metheny on his 
NBC-TV Show ‘“‘Today”’ . she was 
also featured on the Tex and Jinx 
“Jury Show,” another NBC-TV na- 
tional program. Both appearances were 
arranged by the Vantage Press pub- 
licity and promotion department. 





New York, N. Y.—All Vantage Press 
books are ‘studied closely with an eye 
to se lling subsidiary rights and gaining 
extra income for Vantage authors. 
While not all books have subsidiary 
possibilities, we have made many such 
sales in the past, two of them in the 
last few months. 

Frederick Muller, 
Ltd., of London, 
England, has just is- 
sued the English edi- 
tion of Sex Variant 
Women in Literature, 
a scholarly work by 
Jeannette H. Foster. 
A substantial advance 
royalty was paid, of 
which 90% goes to 
the author, “under the : 
terms of the standard Vantage subsidy 
contract. 

Another recent sale was to Magazine 
Management, New York, publishers of 
Stag and Male. This company pur- 
chased a 15,000-word extract from I 
Solemnly Swear, by Sgt. Robert Morris 

‘Vanderbilt’’ Brown. Brown, inciden- 
tally, was featured in Life Magazine 
during the famous Provoo treason trial 
several years ago. 

If we think your work has subsidiary 
possibilities for foreign rights, soft-cover 
reprint, book clubs, condensation, or 
other rights, we call your book to the 
attention of those companies likely to 
be interested. This is just one of many 
services we offer Vantage authors. In- 
terested in this type of service? Mail 
the coupon for our 24-page free booklet 
describing our popular subsidy publish- 
ing program. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York © Washington, D. C. 
Chicago © Hollywood 
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; LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 





Name 


FREE! 
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Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Tl. 
In Washington, D. C.: 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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By Nancy Vogel 


HEN A TV SHOW is among the ten 

most popular in the nation for six 
years straight, you can bet the writers had 
a lot to do with its success. And Lucille 
Ball and Desi Arnaz give full credit to their 
writers for the high ratings that have been 
earned by 1 Love Lucy and the one-hour 
versions of the same show. 

Madelyn. Martin and Bob Carroll, Jr., 
with Jess Oppenheimer, wrote the 1 LOvE 
Lucy pilot seven years ago, and have been 
with the show ever since. Bob Weiskopf 
and Bob Schiller joined them in 1955. 

Have you ever wondered how a top 
comedy show is created? In the case of 
this Desilu show, the writers get together 
and talk over their tentative ideas for plots. 
One remark can lead to a burst of new 
thoughts and suggestions. The best of the 
ideas are kept and enlarged upon, until 
finally a basic plot is worked out. Then 
Bob Weiskopf and Bob Schiller do the first 
draft, which is later rewritten by the other 
two. Then the script is read by the director 
and the principal actors, all of whom may 
make suggestions, and the script is re- 
written again. Later there is a first re- 
hearsal during which any flaws remaining 
in the script become apparent, and a final 
job of rewriting. 

The last Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz hour- 
long show of the season was laid in Sun 
Valley. Your columnist sat in on one of the 
plotting sessions that produced this episode, 
when only the sketchiest plot outline had 
been decided upon. In this episode Lucy, 
at the time of their wedding anniversary, is 
determined to make a sentimental journey 
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to Sun Valley, where she and Ricky had 
wanted to honeymoon. When Ricky says 
he can’t go, Lucy becomes angry and goes 
anyway, taking along her pal Ethel, and 
tries to make Ricky jealous by spending a 
lot of time there with resort guest Fer- 
nando Lamas. 

A brief segment of the tossing back and 
forth of ideas went something like this: 

“We had Lucy stuck on a ledge once— 
how about on a mountain?” 

“They could be stuck up in a ski lift 
when Ricky arrives, hanging onto each 
other. Getting down is impossible, but 
Ricky says, “You come right down from 
there!’ Like a mother telling her kid to 
come down from some awful spot he can't 
possibly get out of.” 

“We could get one shot of her on a ski 
slope, terrified, apparently about to make 
a huge jump; the camera pulls back and 
we see she’s only going down a two-foot 
slope.” 

“They could lose their toboggan some 
way, and go on sliding without it.” 

“Doubles could do the falling in the 
snow—we'd just need closeups of their 
faces.” 

“It’s so easy to dream these things up in 
a nice warm California office!” 

“What would happen if Ricky arrives 
and this is the day she has about five ap- 
pointments with Fernando—would she 
break them?” 

“Maybe Rickey would say, ‘Okay, if 
you’re going to ski with him, I’ll ski with 
—Susie Slagle.’ ” 

Madelyn Martin attended Indiana Uni- 
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versity, getting a degree in journalism. Her 
first job was with radio station WIRE in In- 
dianapolis. She came to Hollywood after 
that, and because of her experience with 
the radio station was able to get a job as 
staff writer for CBS. Then she and Bob 
Carroll, Jr., began to work as a team. 

Carroll, because of a childhood hip in- 
jury, has spent a total of several years in 
hospitals. During one of these hospital 
stays, he heard of a radio play-writing con- 
test; he entered it, and won first prize, and 
decided that he would be a writer. Taking 
the advice of a friend who suggested he get 
in on the backstage activities of radio as 
a way of breaking in, be became a CBS 
usher. He worked at the information win- 
dow, in the mail room, and in the publicity 
department; finally he was given an assign- 
ment as junior writer. After a while he 
and Madelyn began writing comedy to- 
gether, and producer Jess Oppenheimer 
chose them to write MY FAVORITE HUSBAND, 
Lucille Ball’s radio show. After that they 
wrote the I LOVE Lucy pilot. 

Bob Weiskopf started in radio in 1941, 
with the Eddie Cantor show. Later he 
wrote the Rudy Vallee-John Barrymore 
radio show, and for nine years was with 
Fred Allen’s radio show in New York. He 
returned to Hollywood in 1953, and wrote 


THAT'S MY BOY and IT’s ALWAYS JAN with 
Bob Schiller. 

Bob Schiller wrote for his school papers, 
both in high school and in college. Then 
he worked as a reader for the movie studio, 
after which he spent five years in the army, 
where he contributed humorous articles to 
YANK and STARS AND STRIPES. In early 
1946 he heard that Ed Gardner would hire 
almost anyone for a week’s tryout on 
DUFFY'S TAVERN. There were 11 others try- 
ing out the same week he did, and he was 
the only one of them who was hired on a 
permanent basis. After four years of that 
he worked on the radio shows of Ozzie and 
Harriet, Jimmy Durante, and Abbott and 
Costello. He was head writer on the orig- 
inal Danny Thomas show, and did the 
Red Buttons show in New York. Then he 
came to Hollywood, where he began to 
work with Bob Weiskopf. 

“We make a good team,” Schiller says. 
“They call us Weiskopf and Dumbkopf.” 

The background of these four writers can 
serve as an example and an inspiration. 
They all started low, and worked up, ab- 
sorbing along the way as much as they 
could of the more prosaic fundamentals of 
the entertainment business. 

No matter what kind of TV writing you 
want to do—comedy, or drama, or some- 


L. to R. Bob Schiller, Bob Carroll, Jr., Lucy, Desi, Madelyn Martin and Bob Weiskopf 














LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts ..... 5.00 
Three acts 7.50 
Books . 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Fiushing 55, N. Y. 





PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY 10 HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 

Beverly Hills, California 


WRITE AND SELL 


Professionally styled work typed, with minor 
corrections. 55c per M. Minimum, $1.50 per 
mss. 

With revisions: $1.00 per M. Please include postage. 


THE TYPE-WRITE SHOP 
Hartford, Conn. 


Box 224 





Box 493 








WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets domending 


new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 


$13 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Bond pages, es carbon, friendly help with spelling, punctua- 
tion, ward grammar, proper sentence construction, 
$1.00 the thousand. Typing only, 60c per thousand. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping wre writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D 


ADELINE M. 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. 





ALVORD 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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thing else—a job at your local radio station 
can help you—even if it’s only a part-time 
job, at work that isn’t in your particular 
line. 

Madelyn Martin and Bob Carroll have 
this advice for beginning TV _ writers: 
“Keep writing. You're bound to improve, 
and someone is sure to recognize your talent 
eventually.” 

Bob Weiskopf says, “If you really enjoy 
writing, then write. The results can be ex- 
tremely self-satisfying and, if you’re fortu- 
nate, extremely rewarding monetarily.” 

Bob Schiller’s advice to those who want 
to be TV writers is, simply, “Don’t.” 

And that is perhaps the best advice of 
all. Because success in writing is only for 
those who can stick to it in spite of every- 
thing. The sooner the others are weeded 
out and persuaded to take up brick-laying 
or plumbing instead, the better. And those 
who can be discouraged by the word 
“Don’t” probably haven’t got what it takes 
to succeed anyway. 

The whole Desilu operation is performed 
on a lavish scale. Since the purchase of 
the RKO studios in Culver City and Holly- 
wood for over six million dollars, program- 
ming expansion has kept on at a steady 
pace. Besides its own shows, Desilu films 
many shows for outside producers. 


A company now with over 2000 em- 
ployees and a yearly gross income of over 
22 million dollars, Desilu began with the 
birth of Lucy, in 1950, At that time Lucille 
Ball, who was playing the lead in the radio 
series MY FAVORITE HUSBAND, wanted her 
writers to create a husband and wife show 
for her and Desi Arnaz. After public ap- 
pearance acts, written to pre-test the show, 
were successful, CBS agreed to finance a 
pilot film. 1 Love Lucy, the first TV com- 
edy program to appear on film, became 
popular immediately, and the price to 
sponsors for the hour-length version has 
gone to over $300,000. 

Some of the Desilu shows have been 
THE SHERIFF OF COCHISE, DECEMBER BRIDE, 
THIS IS ALICE, OFFICIAL DETECTIVE, WHIRLY- 
BIRDS, and WALTER WINCHELL FILE. With 
the 35 sound stages that Desilu now pos- 
sesses, there will be an increase in filming. 











At least eight pilots for proposed new series 
are being offered to sponsors; stars of two 
of these are Ann Sothern and Rory Cal- 
houn. 

One of the most ambitious dramatic 
projects of the whole television industry is 
the planned DEsILU PLAYHOUSE. This is to 
be a group of 48 hour-long films, produc- 
tion of which will cost around eight million 
dollars. Desi Arnaz will act as host for 
each one, and he and his wife will star in 
seven of them. Some of the shows will be 
musicals (and budgets on these may go 
over $300,000 apiece) and the rest will be 
Westerns, melodramas, adventure, and 
family drama. Desilu is looking for top- 
quality material for this show, but can con- 
sider only that which is submitted by agents. 

Bert Granet, Desilu producer, has great 
understanding of the problems facing be- 
ginning television writers. This, he says, is 
because he has been a writer himself, most 
of his life. 

“Young writers have one dreadful habit,” 
he says, “which I remember from my writ- 
ing days. They make accusations of pla- 


giarism. That’s the reason we can’t look 
at anything unless it is submitted by an 
agent. I may have something similar to what 
a writer would give me, and use it as 
planned—and then he’d claim it was his. 
Besides, an agent is like the casting office 
which filters out that which we wouldn’t 
be able to use; there’s a big difference, un- 
fortunately, between good intentions and 
talent. I know there are many excellent 
writers living all over the country, many of 
them undiscovered as yet, and I realize 
they face a great problem. I would like to 
be able to help them get started. This busi- 
ness needs good writers.” 

Writers’ Guild of America, West, reports 
that TV writers income jumped 26% dur- 
ing the past fiscal year; they earned $9,- 
224,000, as compared with $6,814,000 the 
previous year. The total income of screen- 
writers has been slowly dwindling, so that 
now the TV-Radio branch of the Guild is 
contributing almost as much (in dues based 
on gross earnings) as the screenwriters. 

MATINEE THEATRE was Slated for its last 
performance June 27. At the time of this 





489 Fifth Avenue 





If You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxrnex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx in Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We Suggest You Submit Your Manuscript To: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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writing, a battle is still going on to save the 
program; in order to know for sure whether 
or not it is still a market, you can check 
your television logs to see whether or not 
it is still being shown. If it appears past 
June 27, then the efforts of the “Founda- 
tion for the Preservation of Matinee 
Theatre” were successful. This foundation, 
formed when thousands of letters were re- 
ceived protesting the cancelling of MATINEE 
THEATRE, hopes to find a “prestige” spon- 
sor, if nationwide interest proves great 
enough to warrant it. 

A new hour-long Western series is RAW- 
HIDE, being filmed at Universal studios by 
CBS-TV. Each segment has a six-day 
shooting schedule, and stars will be Eric 
Fleming and Clint Eastwood. Seven hour- 
long teleplays have been turned in, and 
ten more have been assigned. Those turned 
in were wirtten by David Swift, Marion 
Parsonet, Endre Bohem, Fred Freiberger, 
David Lang, Al Ward, and David Victor. 
The pilot was written by Les Crutchfield. 

Many old programs are going off the air, 
and new ones are being created. Some of 
the old ones to go are NAVY LOG, CIRCUS 
BOY, BROKEN ARROW, TOMBSTONE TERRI- 
TORY, JIM BOWIE, LOVE THAT JILL, and 
WEST POINT. Hal Roach Productions, 
however, plan eight new pilot films, and 
Bridget Films, a company formed by Ida 
Lupino and Howard Duff, plans four new 
series. The report is that Miss Lupino and 
her husband, Duff, plan to star individually 
in two separate series next season; this 
would probably mean the end of MR. ADAMS 
AND EVE, in which they are currently star- 
ring together. The series to star Miss Lu- 


pino would probably be an anthology, 
hence a good market for freelance writers. 
Of the eight new ones planned by Roach, 
at least one would be an anthology. 

TV production is temporarily down, be- 
fore the beginning of the new season, Actu- 
ally shooting now are the following: BACHE- 
LOR FATHER, MR. ADAMS AND EVE, PERRY 
MASON, THE LINEUP, HAVE GUN, WILL 
TRAVEL, GUNSMOKE, ALCOA-GOODYEAR THEA- 
TRE, LEAVE IT TO BEAVER, THE BOB CUM- 
MINGS SHOW, BURNS AND ALLEN SHOW, 
SCHLITZ PAYHOUSE, STATE TROOPER, WAGON 
TRAIN, ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, SUS- 
PICION, CIMARRON CITY, FATHER KNOWS 
BEST, ADVENTURES OF RIN TIN TIN, ADVEN- 
TURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET, HOW TO 
MARRY A MILLIONAIRE, MAN WITHOUT A 
GUN, SILENT SERVICE, MAVERICK, and 
TARGET. 

If you have a script that you think would 
be suitable for any of the shows mentioned 
in this column, and do not have an agent, 
you can send it to Henry Lewis, 9172 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. While he can’t 
take the time to enter into correspondence 
about scripts he cannot use, he will encour- 
age you if he thinks your script has possi- 
bilities. Enclose a stamped return envelope. 


TV Market List 


SCHLITZ. PLAYHOUSE, CBS-TV. Half 
hour, film. Scripts for this program should 
have strong leading roles that will attract 
stars whose names have viewer appeal. 
Strong dramatic stories, with unusual and 
original characterizations, are wanted. 
Drama, mystery and occasionally westerns 
are used. Use an agent. Contact: Story 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 


STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 


NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 
Tv and raDIo PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 


one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WHAT MOST WRITERS DON'T KNOW 


+ 
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Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 





ACT NOW 


if you want 
your book to 
be published for 


CHRISTMAS 


This FREE book has helped over 
700 writers to get published with prestige 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> IT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

how to protect your royalties 








SUCCESS 


10 of our Authors 
have received a 
total of $45,000 in 
royalties. Send us 
your manuscript 
for FREE profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibili- 
ties. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Ni. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 

7 “ f F 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-8 
Please send me without cost or 

trated FREE book, “How to Ge 





Promoted, Distributed,” 
Book Contest. 


1001 IDEAS, Mr. 
TIPS and 


HINTS for 
professionals 
and beginners. 


eeeeeseease 
n 
2 
8 
> 


Miss... PO Re er eT ee ret et 


= oli etigetion va your wig, iBus illus- 
and full ‘details aon your Best 


BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1958 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 





; SEVEN HONORABLE 
1 MENTION AWARDS 
1 OF $100 EACH 


| Details will be sent with FREE book. 
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eaawane! Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 











SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 


Two decades spent in finding the right way 
to help writers in the art of 


STORY CREATION! 


ERIC HEATH spent years of research in developing his 
famous Category of Basic Human Motives . . . proclaimed 
to be one of the greatest contributions ever r made to the 
field of literature! The 18 Classifications of this Category 
nullify and supersede Polti’s ‘‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions” . . . for centuries believed to offer all basic plots 
known to man! 


NOW! THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN STORY CREATION EVER OFFERED! 
(Only $5.00 will start your training with us!) 


Nothing is more relentless than the passing of time! Act 
now! Send for brochure. 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 


* eatntnnst Modern Piano Courses. 
% Professional Popular Songwriting. 
% Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 
WEIDNER SYSTEM, 
423 E. 7th Street Boston 27, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Technical inanuscripts a specialty. Prompt, accurate 
work on quality bond, with one carbon. Qualified, et 
rienced typist with B.S. (Business Admin.) and LL.B. 
degrees. 65c per 1,000 words. Inquiries welcome. 


BEE BOWMAN 
1223 Crofton Ave., Waynesboro, Virginia 








SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS 


Ghosting, Revisions, Typing. Complete service on any 
length manuscript. Shorts to Novels, from pencil draft to 
editor. Maintains staff of professional writers and clerical 
help to expedite manuscripts. Brochure on request. 


CARROLL LITERARY AGENCY 
506 South Nevada Way Mesa, Arizona 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1,000 words, 50c with corrections. 
Two carbons, mailed flat, fast accurate. 
Poetry Ic per line. Return postage paid. 
BETTY GLENN 


104 S. Terrell Midland, Texas 
Phone MUtual 4-6840 (collect) 
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Editor, SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, Revue Pro- 
ductions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


PLAYHOUSE 90, CBS-TV. Ninety min- 
utes, live. This show is divided into three 
relatively long acts, each of which should 
end with a strong curtain scene. Plays for 
this program must merit their length, and 
not be simply one-hour shows padded 
enough to stretch through the hour and a 
half. Good characterization is a must. Sub- 
mit scripts only through agents. Contact: 
Story Editor, pLayHouse 90, CBS-TV, 
Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, Calif. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. Stories for this mystery 
anthology series should have the famous 
Hitchcock twist at the end. Suspense is 
vital, and surprises throughout the script 
help. Since many of the stories used for 
this program are taken from the ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE (Chanin 
Building, Room 447, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York), one way to break in might be to 
write for the magazine. Submit scripts 
through agents. Contact: Story Editor, 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, Revue Pro- 
ductions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


SUSPICION, one hour, live. This program 
requires strong mystery scripts, with sus- 
pense and good characterization very im- 
portant. The characters should be logically 
motivated, and since this one also is pro- 
duced by Alfred Hitchcock, a twist at the 
end may help your script to sell. Submit 
through agents. Contact: Story Editor, 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford, Studio 
City, Calif. 

U. S. STEEL HOUR, CBS-TV. One hour, 
live. You don’t need an agent to submit a 
script to this show, but send for a release 
form before submitting your script, and re- 
turn it, signed, with your script. All kinds 
of stories are used on this program: mys- 
tery, drama, and Americana. Most of the 
stories deal with very average Americans, 
whose stories—which could have happened 
to any of us—are played up so that the im- 
portance of little day-to-day things is dra- 
matized. Contact: Gerry Morrison, v. s. 
STEEL HOUR, Batton, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborne, 1680 N. Vine St., Hollywood, 
Calif. 
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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 


of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 








The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the most 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree of acceptance and recognition we have brought to so 
many writers and the reputation we now hold in the literary world 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 








T THE PRESS SAYS A 





Chicago Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 
ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing 

Los Angeles Herald Ex Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 

Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexussof 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 

Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

The Psychiatric Quarterly: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 





But in all fairness to the writer seeking a book publisher, we feel 
he is entitled to hear from the very people who selected Exposition 
to publish their work. Therefore, we quote directly from three un- 
solicited letters to Edward Uhlan, president of the firm: 











AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER-THEOLOGIANS 


Oct. 16, 1957 





Dear Writers: 

When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, I found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow's Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. | can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake 





Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor’s Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 
General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 





















W BROCHURE—FREE 
Read the complete story of 20 sears of successtul subsidy 
publishing in our illustrated brochure. VOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK. Contains information tor writers and details 


oft our subsidy plan which has enabled over 2.000 writers to 


publish their books. Write for sour tree cops today! 


HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today 
I don’t know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following 





For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations $945.00 
For newspaper column 730.00 
For books ! have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 


My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn't, they are just faintly green with envy 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun 

Best to you all, 

Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 
IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 





June 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Uhlan 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
$5,053.60 
This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive 





Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us 

A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1.000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more 

Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible 
Sincerely 

Richard V. Snyder 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


Every few minutes a dam-building beaver 
will perk up from his work to see the ac- 
complishment of his efforts. If he didn’t do 
this he wouldn’t know if he were building 
a dam or just out for the exercise. John 
Norment explains in this August install- 
ment the reasons for the inclusion of his 
column in WD so that those readers who 
are new to the column might easily become 
oriented.—Ed. 


VERY MONTH new Cartoonists start read- 
E ing the column and I receive rudimen- 
tary questions that have been covered amply 
and often (“How do I submit cartoons to 
magazines?”). This makes me feel like 
Alice, pedalling a bicycle through Wonder- 
land with my chain off my sprocket. 

One day a friend said, “Johnny, you slant 
the column too much at guys who haven’t 
made the scene yet. Why don’t you write 
more stuff to help fellows like myself?” 

And I said, “Listen, Al, you’re selling to 
more markets than I am. What could I 
write to help you? What do I know that 
you don’t know?” 

So, as far as I’ve been able to figure it, 
the column almost has to be, primarily, a 
paying game of “run-sheep-run” for car- 
toonists who are on their way but haven’t 
made it all the way, yet. 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
many turtles, living on the bottoms of 
muddy rivers, are living under the mistaken 
impression that they are actually eagles? 
The superficial facial resemblance, the 
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murky waters and dim light make this al- 
most a natural mistake. 

This column can’t do your thinking for 
you but it can correct some perfectly nat- 
ural mistakes. It can give accurate infor- 
mation and report on markets and news in 
the business. You can occasionally catch 
yourself a sweet chunk of euphoria when 
the column says something you agree with 
and believe in. Or be irritated into organ- 
izing your own thinking more logically 
when you disagree. 

The purpose of this column is to help 
you sell your work and continue to sell it. 
This forces the assumption that you have 
enough talent to meet the minimal draw- 
ing requirements of at least a dozen editors. 
Or at best, one very rich and over-generous 
editor. 

The peripheral uses of the column de- 
pend largely on who’s using it. For a man 
like Bill Harrison, who sells just about 
everywhere and certainly with no help from 
me, but lives down Carolina way and has 
never seen a cartoonist except when shav- 
ing, the column could help him to feel a 
part of the whole and a true belonger. 
Writers who buy WD to find out about 
their own business can read the column to 
discover how the other (back of the maga- 
zine) half lives. 

The editorial material printed in a mag- 
azine is divided into two major categories. 
I’ve forgotten what the first category is, but 
the second is entertainment. Cartoons are 
a part of the entertainment content in a 
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magazine. So, a cartoonist is and must be 
anentertainer. The entertainment in a mag- 
azine is put there for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who purchase the publication. 

The people who buy a magazine are its 
reason for continued existence. If your 
work doesn’t give the reader adequate rea- 
son for having bought the magazine, then 
you aren’t pulling your full weight. A car- 
toonist who isn’t interested in entertaining 
his fellow man, to reach out in the dark 
and touch a hand, might just as well be 
splashing his Higgins onto black paper and 
hiding his drawings in a bank vault. 

Regardless of style, you’ve got to have 
some feeling and respect for your audi- 
ence. The cartoonist, gag writer or editor 
who cannot identify with the people who 
instigate the steak and potatoes into their 
respective mouths, just isn’t with it. 

Of course, you need to find an editor 
who has faith in your work because an 
editor is a necessary middleman between 
you and your audience. In fact, they’re 
his audinece, too! Your job is to produce 
drawings and ideas the editor can have 
faith in. The expression “have faith in” as 
used here means, specifically, the editor 
believes your cartoon will do its fair share 
to help entertain his readers. 


The purpose of this column is to help 
you organize your working, thinking and 
marketing habits so that editors can have 
faith in you and your work. If there’s some- 
thing else you want or expect from the 
column, let me know and I’ll be happy to 
oblige. 


Miscellanea 


Hal Foster (Prince Valiant) won the 
Reuben this year for best cartoonist. John 
Gallagher was picked as best gag-cartoonist. 
Irving Herschbein up at THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE is overstocked and won’t be buy- 
ing again until October. I think he does 
this every year (maybe not). An announce- 
ment from George Q. Lewis about a Na- 
tional Humor Conference to be held in 
New York City on August 15, 16, and 17. 
For details write to George at 360 First 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Tell him I sent 
you. A memorandum from Al Ellis at THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER: “Dear John, I can 














THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 
Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & pon gen Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle pa Minor 
market in N. Y. City. A complete course in Gagwriting. A 
complete course in Cartooning. One lesson each month. 
See the Magazine of the month! Inquiring Photog! Sez You! 
Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Market Review! Looks! 
The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do it Yourself! Bridgeports! 
ee a Weather 

Special for WRITER'S DIGEST readers. Three months 

rial subscription just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept WD, Kew Gardens 15. N.Y. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., 57-8, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical comeponing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 7 YE (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION. RECORDS of various 
labels led by world- famous VICTOR! wy is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for .qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER (Send ene? 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Chicago 31, Ill 
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Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y 


CARTOON FOR CASH! 


Want to make money cartooning? Study with 
an expert teacher—(cartoonist and Cartoon 
Editor himself)—-who knows how to create 
comics that SELL! 45 lessons by mail—plus 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP in every phase of 
cartooning. If you want to draw for money, 
write me. If you’re not interested in money— 
write to a psychiatrist! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Box WD — AU 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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sure testify to the effectiveness of WRITER’s | 0° 


SELL os THREE MONTHS picest. After we were listed in your market the 
aan 


col. we were swamped! In fact, our in. for 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK ventory is so high now we'll have to slow J 0 


our buying down to a snail’s pace until § C@ 

YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES fall.” The National Cartoonists Society has fk 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS an exhibit at the world’s fair in Brussels. If | W2 

* you're in the neighborhood, stop by and edi 

' , give it a look. A letter f Sorensen } Pre 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, give it a look. A letter from John Sorensen 


complaining that MEN’s ODYSSEY only pays} 


Serials, Articles and Fillers to $2.50 for a cartoon instead of $15. MEN’s | 4 


Juvenile Editors. opyssey is published by Bachelor Maga-}| Le 
Now I'm Teaching. zines, Inc. Hope they make it to the tum- | 6T 
~— brils. Other N.C.S. winners besides Hal 


Foster and Johnny Gallagher were: A 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION vertising and Illustration, Russell P tte ni I | 
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Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty Editorial cartooning was a tie between Herb ne 
Write for Terms end for PRES Pamphiet Block and Bill Crawford. Walt Disney got 
Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing 2 ; of 
the award for best animator. Willard Mul- 
Dept. D 1. : ecacid A ate a to 
lin took the sports cartoon award going an 
WILL HERMAN iway. Gus Arriola (Gordo) and Frank ee 
is. . Saas ew\ ti . 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet Ning Gasoline Alley) tied for best comic fp, 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ strip W ally Wood got the plaque for best 
scala han and Tj the 
1726 West 25th Street comic book, and Jimmy Hatlo got the ff 2, 
award for best panel. It’s that time of the mn 
Cleveland 13, Obie year when letter yme in in re: cartoor 
——_ es suman SAR SaaS oS ab 
h d . 
e way oO e wor - 
fo 
co 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance f fic 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell N 





t Ss short fiction of 750-1,500 words. W 
: . -_ —! You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction — “ 
ee i plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short — © 
— fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is J th 

£ 2 individually criticised by our editors. el: 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold > 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 














#. Yy 
q - (1) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $1' Pp! 
fal a Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery al 
$e charge in 60 days. si 
(0 Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. h 
he ; 
’ : Name cl 
' a fc 
2 : Address t 
City State zi 
ae a —- 3 ) 
8-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio i 
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books. Marione Nickles is doing a book on 
the best s.E.P. cartoons of the past 25 years 
for Dutton. Prentice Hall is also doing a 
book called a Carnival of saT. EVE. POST 
Cartoons, edited by L. H. Christie (un- 
known to me). Maybe they’ll drop the idea 
when they find out they’re duplicating. I’m 
editing a couple of books myself for Ridge 
Press. Lariar’s Best Cartoons is being beaten 
into shape now. Too late by the time you 
read this to meet his deadline. Well, as 
Leo always roars in lion language, “Ars 
Gratia....” 


Late Cartoon News 

NEA JOURNAL, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Mildred Sandison Fen- 
ner, editor. A monthly magazine—Journal 
of the National Education Association. Car- 
toons about the problems of teaching school 
now. Also a few light kid-in-the-school- 
room types. Buy about 75 cartoons a year. 
Pay $5 apiece for them. 

BUFFALO BUSINESS, 238 Main Street, 
Buffalo 2, New York. Pays $10 apiece for 
cartoons about business (don’t want any 
about buffalos). There are three themes 
that have been done to death in business 
cartoons: office collections, asking the boss 
for a raise and loitering around the water 
cooler. Skip these situations when doing of- 
fice gags. 

TRUE DETECTIVE, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Pay $25 for a cartoon. 
When they mail an O.K. they warn the 
cartoonist to follow the rough closely be- 
cause that’s what they’re willing to buy and 
they don’t want it changed to something 
else. If criminals never got caught there 
would be nothing for this magazine to 
print, so make your cops smarter. 

THIS WEEK, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Ralph Stein pays a base 
price of $90 for gag cartoons. Drawings 
are reproduced rather small, so keep them 
simple. A good prop gag to touch the 
hearts of their 14 million readers has a 
chance of selling here. Pays $275 and up 
for sets. Ralph, in addition to editing car- 
toons for THIS WEEK, writing books, maga- 
zine articles and hour-long TV shows, is one 
of the best and highest-priced advertising 
cartoonists, His drawing standards are high 





Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subject, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 





YOU TAPE IT —T'LL TYPE IT 


In scratch or true ms. form 
—Stories—Articles— 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146-D New Ulm, Minnesota 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED FREE 
if not done as PROMPTLY and as NEATLY 
as you would DO IT YOURSELF, on BOND 
PAPER. 50c Per Thousand Words 

(Corrasable Bond, 60c) 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you! My clients are selling. I edit, polish, correct, re- 
vise where revision is needed, and present your book at 
its very best. It will be returned to you typewritten, 
ready , & publication. $1.50 per thousand words, car 
copy included. ierms may »¢ arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 
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DETROIT WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


August 21-23 


Editors and writers will conduct workshops in juvenile, 
short story, article and other fields. Cush prizes! All 
sessions held at Crowley-Milner Department Store. For 


details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 

pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 

per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 
EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 





PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’? method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. ~ quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-2, Chicago 2, Ill. 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the '>ading contest hobby 

lication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 u year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 
line. Free carbon. Send jpostage please. 


Fast Service, 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





SONGWRITERS ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 








BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


ea. come and marketed. No course of study 
jots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
( 10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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and he believes the drawing should be visu- 
ally funny in its own right. 

OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS, 812 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. A magazine of 
inspiration and education in the field of 
industrial safety. Helps management help 
the working stiffs and “keep them cats 
from killing theirselves.” Pay $5 apiece for 
cartoons and almost all of it goes to the 
men who slant their message. 

THE A. I. DIGEST, 8 North Ninth Street, 
Columbia, Missouri. a.1. stands for arti- 
ficial insemination. This is the journal of 
the National Association of Artificial Breed- 
ers. H. A, Herman pays $5 and would 
enjoy (perhaps I use the word enjoy too 
loosely) seeing roughs that fit his slant. 

THE GIVAUDANIAN, Givaudan-Delawanns, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. Leonard Stoller, editor. Pay $19 
each for cartoons related to perfumes, cos- 
metics, and like so. Ninety percent of his 
submissions show a customer and clerk 
leaning over the perfume counter. If you 
can come up with some funny ideas with 
a new setting you'll be ahead of the game. 
Don’t knock the product. 

MOTOR SERVICE, 549 West Washington 
Blvd., William K. Toboldt, editor. Likes 
submissions to hit his desk on the third 
week of the month. Prefers drawings in 
which the mechanic is the protagonist but 
sometimes buys a stray on other subjects. 
Pay $12.50. 

DINERS CLUB MAGAZINE, The Diner's 
Club, 350 Fifth Ave. Nancy Wilbur, editor. 
Pay $10 apiece for cartoons about restau- 
rants that are suitable for Diner’s Club 
members to eat in. Skip the places where 
you just eat and concentrate on the dives 
where you dine. 

FIELD AND STREAM, Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 530 5th Ave., New York 
36, N. Y. Editor, Hugh Gray. They pay 
$15 for cartoons about fields, streams, hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing, boating, and all. 
Mostly non-spectator sports. 

Dell Publishing Company has moved its 
editorial offices to 750 Third Ave. Dell 
magazines buying cartoons are: 1000 JoKEs 
MAGAZINE, FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, IN- 
SIDE DETECTIVE, FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE, 


and DELL CROSSWORD PUZZLES. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors ; 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 
learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


| ae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





The MAGAZINE 


Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 88-P 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


to: 


EE FE vob iccscnscvesevenisansesssaies 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 3 cease 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) ’, 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 


City or Town.......... Zone. . .State........0 
(All inquiries confidential. No Salesman will call) 


uo 








SEPTEMBER ARTICLE POSSIBILITIES 


1. Labor Day. The recreational pro- 
grams of industrial plants in your section, 
as related by the athletic directors. The 
leading sports and the championship teams; 
trophies. Number of persons taking part in 
the recreational activities; the parks and 
playgrounds. Slant: The value of the sports 
to the plants because of the stimulation 
of the employees physically and mentally. 


2. “Piped” Music. The rapidly growing 
popularity of music furnished via FM radio 
or tape recordings played over special tele- 
phone lines. Types of establishments that 
are the chief users of the service. How 
about cafes and grocery stores? Slant: 
How the nature of the music acts as a buy- 
ing stimulus to listeners. 


3. The Story Behind Models—Not Fem- 
inine Pulchritude But Building Models. 
Interview local architects and engineers. 
The steps in constructing a model of a 
building or other projects, and the time in- 
volved. The most tedious phases. The aver- 
age size of a model; the largest ones ever 
made by your subjects. 

4. Counting Coins. Just what is the 
weight of this and that coin? How mer- 
chants can count coins by weighing them. 
Other counting techniques. Counting in 
local banks. 

5. An Interview With the Operator of a 
Religious Book Store in Your City. Is the 
Bible the best-seller? Favorite authors in 
the field of religious literature; religious 
books that are claiming the most limelight 
at present. Slant: How the growth of reli- 
gious book concerns provides ample evi- 
dence of a rise in religious interest. 
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6. The Last Speeches of Presidents. An- 
niversary angle: President William McKin- 
ley was shot in the Temple of Music at the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on September 6, 1901, the day after he 
spoke in that city about lowering tariffs by 
reciprocal treaties. Final words of chief 
executives. 


7. Cops or Firemen? Which one 
amounts to the bigger drawing card, judg- 
ing by the number of such job applications 
in your city? Average number of applica- 
tions received per month. Requirements for 
joining the two departments. The main 
fascinations about being a policeman and 
a fireman—as described by the chiefs. The 
dangers; close calls by the chiefs them- 
selves. 

8. The Dean of Male Florists in Your 
City. His number of years in the trade; 
how he started his career. Slant: How the 
occupation enables him to combine busi- 
ness with his pleasure of flowers. His fa- 
vorite flowers; tips on flower growing. Does 
he believe that men equal women as florists? 

9. The Glossary of the Meat: Markets. 
Terms used by local butchers. Any new ad- 
dition to the jargon? 

10. Inventors of Sewing Machines Other 
Than Elias Howe, who patented his in- 
vention on this day in 1846, An example: 
in 1790 a chain-stitch sewing machine was 
patented by Thomas Saint, an Englishman; 
Barthelemy Thimonier, a Frenchman, ob- 
tained a patent on a machine in 1830; two 
years later Walter Hunt, an American, pro- 
duced a lock-stitch machine which he did 
not patent. 














11. What Is the Best Length of Ser- 
mons? The opinions of the ministers in 
your city or county. Is the trend toward 
shorter sermons? The practice of unusually 
long sermons years ago. The clergymen’s 
formulas for a sermon. Do preachers use 
the same sermons, or parts of them, after 
several years? 


12. Overcoming the Apathy of the 
United States War Department in the 
Early Stages of Aviation. It was on Sep- 
tember 12, exactly half a century ago, that 
Orville Wright remained in flight one hour 
and ten minutes. By establishing new rec- 
ords and winning prizes in the United 
States, while brother Wilbur helped make 
Europe air crazy, Orville aroused the War 
Department. 


13. Secretaries to Bank Presidents in 
Your City. A typical day with the secre- 
taries. What the secretaries find the most 
interesting phases of banking. Hobbies. 


14. The Champion Hospital Patient in 
Your City or County. Number of months 
or years the person has been in the hos- 
pital; number of operations; the patient’s 
courageous fight. How is the time passed— 
lot of reading? 


15. Local Complaints Concerning Ob- 
scene Matter in the Mails. See the post- 
master. How aroused citizens contact him 
about advertisements of nude photographs 
or movies. Tracking down violators of 
postal regulations and confiscating ma- 
terial. Complaints regarding magazines 
that are making a bare living. Have minis- 
ters registered protests? 


16. The Libraries of Athletic Coaches in 
Your Section. Are sports books in domi- 
nance? The volumes that have brought the 
most pleasure; new books that have caught 
the coaches’ fancy. Favorite poems. Are 
most of the mentors frequent library pa- 
trons? Do the coaches’ wives share the 
reading tastes of their mates? 


17. Constitution Day. Today marks the 
171st anniversary of the completion of the 
Constitution. The states with the most 
signers, Pennsylvania; the least, New York, 
with Alexander Hamilton. The last surviv- 
ing signer of the Constitution. 





PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 
Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 


magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie....... .- -$10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ........... -$10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


55c per thousand words. Electric type- 
writer. Minor corrections. Correct form. 
JANE BROWN 


2901 E 77 St. Terrace Kansas City 30, Mo. 
EM 1-1542 





STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My book, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texes 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, accurate, confidential service. 
Bond, one carbon, extra first and last 
pages. 60c per thousand. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 








EXPERT CRITICISM 


Successful author of religious and commercial 
short stories offers expert criticism. I have 
helped others. May I help you? 

$1.00 per 1000 words. $5 minimum 


ROSEMARY DEAN 
2291 Glenwood Drive Winter Park, Florida 
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EASIEST WAY TO —_ $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
hy Bp New iss Revised Course & Markets 





style an s potions technique 
Shows ig to write humor, juvenile stories, house 
hold tips, rewrite ‘ with sample. 150 markets, 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
—— courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J. c. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


?. O. Box 1006, Glendale, California 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 125X 
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108 N. Lafayette 














SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1680 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pl and p ble. The largest 
market open to the inex: rienced w —— the only one 





i 
ialized course of instruction in WRITING 
ENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 

this wide-open market. Send for terms and ioutoties folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 


#2 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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Publishers’ Weekly 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUTH NELSON 
1307 Colorado Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado 








SHORTHAND in 


Famous gas gare shorthand. 120 word 
Per minute N nbels; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,00 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 35th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


© -. 

my Dept. 6708-8 a6 
; 55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
6 





18. The Ministers Who “Tied the Knot” 
for the Aldermen of Your City. Do any of 
the councilmen admit that their knees were 
shaky during the ceremony? Any elope- 
ments? Matrimonial advice given by the 
couples. The alderman with the largest 
family; the one who has been married the 
longest. 


19. Fugitives Who Meet Their Water- 
loo at Railroad or Bus Stations. Bringing 
about the capture of criminals through 
tickets; alert ticket sellers; setting traps. 
Do most fugitives surrender without resist- 
ance when cornered? Slant: Train and bus 
stations as leading points of interest to 
officers. 


20. An Insight into a School for Beauti- 
cians. The steps in training to work in a 
beauty parlor, pictured by the school’s 
operator. Does the school attract many male 
students? What percentage of the pupils 
open an establishment of their own? The 
vocational opportunities. 


21. National Dog Week. Bloodhounds 
in your state with the largest number of 
captures to their credit. Make this an in- 
terview with the dog’s master. Developing 
the bloodhounds for rounding up fugitives; 
the longest chases and success at last; 
stunts employed by criminals in attempts 
to foil the cunning canines. Slant: The 
bloodhounds can be the law enforcement 
officer’s best friend. 


22. The Oldest Journalism Teacher in 
Your State in Point of Service. Number of 
graduates while he has been connected with 
the journalism school; the best known of 
these grads; book authors he has in- 
structed. Anecdotes by the prof. Has there 
been a great increase in the number of 
feminine students? 


23. Fair Time. Unique marriages among 
sideshow freaks. How about the fat lady 
—and the bearded lady? Do midgets al- 
ways marry midgets? Success of Dan Cupid 
despite obstacles. Children and their exist- 
ence on the midway. Where the families 
winter. 


24. The Cook for the Governor of Your 
State. Food preferences of the chief execu- 
tive. Does the governor like to prepare his 
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meals at times? Preparations of meals for 
dignitaries; most persons served at one 
meal. Has the cook served previous gov- 
ernors? 

25. Ages of Explorers When They Made 
Notable Discoveries. Anniversary angle: 
The discovery of the Pacific Ocean was 
made by Balboa, the Spanish explorer, on 
September 25, 1513. Slant: The quest of 
gold as a motive for expeditions, as in 
| Balboa’s case, no matter what the ad- 
venturer’s age. How death came to the ex- 
plorers; Balboa’s execution. 


26. American Indian Day. Sources of 
arrowheads, pipes, hatchets, and other 
relics of the Red Man in your section. Col- 
lectors, young and old. Burial places of 


Indians in the area; how floods have un- . 


earthed graves. 


27. How to Raise Money! Methods or 
projects used by local clubs, as the sale 
of brooms or light bulbs and the staging 
of shows and beauty contests. How organ- 
izations apply the funds to worthwhile 
causes; the most successful campaigns. 
How women groups work up the do-re-mi, 
perhaps holding rummage or cake sales. 


28. Artificial Breeding of Livestock in 
Your State. Slant: The improvement in 
the quality of cattle, horses, and mules 
through the program. The method permits 
the raiser to reduce the number of males 
and also makes possible a wider use of 
progeny-tested males. Discussion of the 
progress by the county agent or leaders of 
the Extension Service of an agricultural 
college. Counties in your state that lead 
in the practice. 


29. An Interview With a Veteran Op- 
erator of a Grass Company in Your Area. 
The varieties of grass in greatest demand; 
those best suited for certain types of soil 
and shade. Introduction of new grasses. 
Winter lawns. 


30. The Oldest Religious Magazine in 
Your State. The editor and his, or her, 
staff. The present circulation. The found- 
er and ups and downs of the publication 
down the years; editors with the longest 
records of service. The printing press and 
the mailing room. 





IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 

If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 
Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“How To Get Your Book Published.” 


BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 
Dept. WD-7, 363 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions because: 
confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn’t important. 

Editors — encourage beginne: 
As an experienced, ing confession writer, I can help 
you ft started. 

etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 


P.O. Box 348 Miami, Oklahoma 








* Wanted to be set to music. 

¥* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

é Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

FIVESTAR MSIE MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. 
50c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 24, Mo. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per yeor 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 

tates, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for September must 
reach us by July 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional 
hotographs. Submit pictures with your articles, 
ncrease your chances for sales. Photos taken to 
your order or available from stock files. Top 
quality work—low prices. Write today for free 

photo tip sheet, stock photo rates, and details on 
custom work. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 








WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imazgistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, x 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 





PLOTS—Two $1.00. Original short stories, $2.50. 
| a ae al 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, Dublin, 
e ; 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Eeasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


FREE—INFORMATIO concernin typewritten 
Sees: Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, 
ebraska. 





A SUSPENSE NOVEL ABOUT WRITERS AND 
WRITING—BREATHE NO MORE, MY LADY— 
by Ed Lacy, winner of the award for “‘the best 
mystery of the year.’’ On your newsstand now 
at 35c—or send price listed plus 10c for mailing 
costs to: Avon Publications, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ENRICH YOUR LIFE with “Garden and Health 
Magazine,’”’ Sample 25c. Includes ‘‘Drop-Ship- 
ment’’ mail order opportunities. Publisher Cut- 
ler, Reading, Penna. 


ONE SURE THING TO PUT Into Your Stories To 
Make Them Sell. Will open your eyes. 75c. Model 
Story analyzed for you to imitate. Wonderful 
a. - Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c. Memphis classifieds 
50c. Paul Miller, 3411 Powell, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS — GUIDE.”” Amazing book re- 
veals hypnotist Nard King’s unique method. It 
allegedly Bs pe COMPLETE and CONTINU- 
OUS CONTROL of SELF (flow of creative ideas, 
memory, emotions, rig sleep, etc.), results 
procured at will, while W E AWAKE, by simple 
mental commands. Writer’s ‘‘must reading.’’ No 
therapeutic claims. $2.00—delighted or refund! 
bse Publications, Newfoundland 5-R, New 

ersey. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL”’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each powepanse More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, cone, Deaeee Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 

Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio 

$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gitt 

copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fes- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 

a, Dept. 245, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul §, 
nn. 





FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oc-anside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp Selngs details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. New cartoon markets, news, tips, lessons, 
etc. Details free. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


WANT TO LIVE IN EUROPE AND WRITE TO 
YOUR HEART’S CONTENT? I’m a writer who's 
doing it and I’m offering you a sales position 
which will take you traveling with substantial 
earnings while leaving you plenty of free time 
for your writing. If you’re seriously interested, 
please send full personal details with your inquiry 
to Ken Faris, c/o American Express Co., Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 














MONEY-MAKING INFORMATION! How to start 
your own weekly newspaper without one cent 
capital. No catch! Guaranteed! Send $1.00. L. 
Young, Dryden, Virginia. 


WILL BUY OLD COPIES OF HOBO NEWS. Billy 
Grout, Greensburg, Louisiana. 


SEEKING female collaborator for novel about col- 
lege people. Don Creigier, 29 Eld, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 





MANUSCRIPTS REJECTED WITH NICE NOTE: 
$1.00. Laird, 2253 Cove, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


CREATIVE THOUGHT POWER, free brochure. 
Analytic Research Foundation, 7906 Santa Monica, 
L. A. 46, Calif. 








USE YOUR MIND. An education in the use of the 
mind. Send $1 for trial lesson or dime for details. 
Eva and Charley Stites, 311-23rd Street, Denver 
5, Colo. 





ADDRESS labels printed, 2x%” (3 lines) 500—$l. 
Free samples. International Press, 2603 Natural 
Bridge, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


SCIENCE FICTION WRITERS: 
exchange. Send postage. Box H-2. 


PLOTS, ORIGINAL, Three $1. Choose Detective, 
Love, Western, complete outline, suggested char- 
acters, names. Rockwell, 1945 Second Avenue, San 
Diego, California. 


Correspondence 








YOUNG MAN! Writer just completing fourth hard 
cover book since January Ist, all sold, and with 
long history of writing in many fields, including 
teaching short story writing will train young 
writer who can drive. Possibly one hour of type 
writing a day. Big, new car, may travel if it ap- 
peals to both of us. Shall be working on another 
hard cover already placed. Small pay, but ex- 
penses, and close supervision. No old men, or 


women. Must be companionable, interested in 
=. ) and photograph with first letter. 
x H-3. 





THREE LETTERS REMAILED FROM HONDURAS 
for $1. BATES, Apartado 544 Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, Central America. 


NEED SHORT SHORTS. Will 50-50. $1 fee per ms, 
refunded if used by me. Tee man, 1338 
Spruce, Berkeley 9, Calif. blished Esquire, 

oliday, Mike Shayne. 
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| aSTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! 





Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself ... with an easily 
acquired ‘‘Personal Power” that few can ignore. 
Amazing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 


WRITE FEATURES and fillers. 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


USED BOOKS WANTED! Send for free list. Thrifty 
Book Exchange, 110 Manzanita, Redwood City 2, 
California. 


NUDIST camp directory U.S., $1. 
pensive vacations. Box H-4. 


Send for particu- 


Healthy, inex- 





IF YOU CAN copy or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for advertis- 
ers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Box 
133 Station ‘‘E’’, Louisville, Ky. 


ARIZONA’S MOUNTAIN WRITER’S RANCH Co- 
operative, $18-week. Cleland’s, Payson, Arizona. 


DESIRE CREATIVE FULFILLMENT? Learn how 
Revelation may enrich YOUR Life. Workshop, 
133 W. Magnolia, San Antonio, Texas. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Partial listing 
available. W. Milnes, 27 Becker, Manton 9, R.I. 


LEADER HOUSE, 118 Pleasant Street, Bennington, 
Vermont. Open all year. Private rooms. Kitchen 
rivileges. Near stores, library, churches. Quiet. 
30 ——- Associated with author of best seller. 
Leaflet. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Sparetime 
profession, longhand, typewriter, bookkeepers, 
ate, writers, $7.50 hourly possible. Interesting 
literature free. Cutler er Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 








MAKE YOUR STORIES CO: COME ALIVE. Put emo- 
tion in them. 75c. Tricks of professionals, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





THREE QUESTIONS ON HONDURAS, CENTRAL 
AMERICA answered Bates, Apartado 544, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Central America. 


ESSAYISTS! 
Essay.’’ Send 25c for pamphlet. 
Peckham, Akron, Ohio. 


WILL GIVE 20% OF SALE to correct my_work. 
Start $2.00 per M. No typing. Clarence Miller, 
Brookmere, B. C., Canada. 


Learn ‘‘How to Write the Humorous 
Don Webb, 





WE PAY $1 TO $10 for Jokes for our Fun Cards. 
Details and 10 sample cards, 25c. Lido Mail 
Order, Box 721, Balboa, Calif. 


$1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene 
Block Story Construction Formula. Automatically 
correct plot pattern. Also ‘‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary’’ 2000 hard-boiled terms for today’s crime 
fiction. Classified. Printed booklets, each $1.00. 
Rollyn Publishing Co., 2620 East 56th Street, 
Huntington Park, California. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
paren. No obligation for a al estimate. Rickard, 
0 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find —— e es Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers in you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, be recordings. 
ee Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 

exico. 








FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PLOTS $2.00. Three $5.00. Comedy $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, or send story idea. R. Appleby, 1055 
48th St., Oakland 8, California. 








GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cosh, Commissions! 
Hirsch’s, 1301-15 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 


aoneet envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tion _—! of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas 





CONFIDENTIAL, FORWARDING RECEIVING 
address available, remails 25c, Sunday classified 
$1.00. Sund, 3602 Ferdinand, Tacoma 7, Wash. 


SPORTS-MINDED WRITERS!—Get genuine copy 
of Walter E. Simes’ privately printed, numbered 
edition of ‘‘System Play for Profit.’”’ Only 200 
copies existing in all of U.S. and Canada. We now 
own rights! Send $2.50 for your guaranteed copy 
to Cal-Sports Publications, Box 179, Venice, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
— discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
_.” 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
lle, Penna 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x28", $1. Thomas Carruth 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 61 
D, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ formerly Capistrano 
Beach, California). $1.00 peeoene De ncludes 
‘“‘Writer’ s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, Editor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


$6,000 FOR MISTER—$3,500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
Journal’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance me or ° a. Auto 
stickers included, mmercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. Y 


Return- 











TELEVISION FREE-LANCE MARKET LIST: 
Names, addresses, telephones, of Producers, 
Script Editors. Lists all shows you can submit 
to without agents. Gives exact formats, timings, 
other important requirements, for all Major 
Dramas, Mysteries, Westerns. $3.50. Also, tele- 
vision script samples, as broadcast, with Camera 
Shots, Stage Directions, plus Set Drawing. $3.50. 
Raoul Louvier, 11945 Iredell St., North Holly- 
wood, California: 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 58. 





300 FILLER MARKETS DE: DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, 8S. C. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 
papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 





23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 Fase! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y 
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FROM INDIA—Anything you conceive, letters, re- 
mailed, gifts sent, illustrative photographs sup- 
plied, newspaper ‘clippings, questions answered, 
information supplied. Payment Bank Draft, not 
bills or coins. Enclose return postage, address 
Indira Devi, Motihari, India. 


SPECIAL, WITH SIGHT-EASE TYPE, 1957 Smith- 
Corona portable typewriter, ‘‘Clipper’’ model. 
Used only twice. Good working condition, “‘like 
new.”’ $70.24 plus shipping. (Was over $110.00). 
Mrs. A. Robinson, 1003 N. Water Street, Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio. 


$150.00 MONTHLY REPORTED. Addressing cards, 
envelopes. Revealing method 25c, includes mail 
order magazine. Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


PERFECT MY FACTUAL MORAL ieee 
Articles for girls for 50% co-authorship. ing 
unnecessary. Must be true Christian =. Mg lar- 
ence Miller, Brookmere, B.C., Canada. 


SMOKY HILL TRAIL and other poems. $1.50 post- 
paid. Margaret W. Moody, Box 64, Selma, Indiana. 


FREE EXCITING WRITERS ROUNPTABLE and 
information on easy way to create characters and 
plots. Blois, 2208B Overdene Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


FREE FOLIO ‘‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2, Carlsbad, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY Plot Outlines with 
Surprise Endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloom- 
field, 1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Send stamp to W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


7,500 DOLLARS A YEAR OR MORE. Men and 
women writers ask for free details about a field 
usually overlooked but highly lucrative. Ad-Writ- 
ers Guild, Chester Springs 9, Pa. 


MAIL RECEIVED-Forwarded. eas Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work oe ae oe ee over ~~ 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c 
line, plus return charges. 7 A adh si. aap Comcicvd 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best poem: 

today for FREE EXAMINATION Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 












































Ontario, Canada 
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Trade Journal—cont’d from page 25 


John Micholpolus, Colorado Springs res- 
taurateur, has parlayed a combination of 
extreme high quality in sundae ingredients 
plus a sense of humor into a soda fountain 
which is a “must” for the tens of thousands 
of tourists who flock into the Colorado resort 
city each summer, as well as a favorite spot 
for local Colorado Springs residents. Operat- 
ing a combination of a tea room, soda 
fountain and a confectionery, Micholpolous 
three years ago invested $35,000 in remodel- 
ing a thoroughly unattractive retail shop 
building into a downtown exclusive res 
taurant and candy shop, with the soda foun- 
tain in the center as the “spark plug”’ for the 
entire operation. 


Not So Good 


I was in a slump when I wrote this lead 
some years back. First, the lead is far over- 
written, and starts off with an extravagant 
claim. “One of the most unusual” is a trite 
crutch to begin an approach. The piece 
doesn’t get off the ground until the second 
page, and only an excellent set of photos 
made it sell. Cliches such as “parlayed’’ 
mark copy as a tyro’s output. Unless the 
editor is willing to read further to determin¢ 
why the soda fountain did an $80,000 vol- 


ume this article would be rejected. 


N. Y. Mkt. Letter—Cont’d from page 43 
yet appeared in books, for Short Story II. 
Short Story I, the first of these annual 
projects, will be coming out about the 
middle of September. It will contain the 
work of Richard Yates, Gina Berriault, 
Mrs. B.L. Barret, and Seymour Epstein. 
See if the stories you have in mind measure 
up to these in quality. 

For this series the stories may be pub- 
lished or unpublished in magazines, but 
they must be of high literary calibre. Most 
of the successful stories come from the 
literary magazines or from ESQUIRE, MADE- 
MOISELLE, etc. Occasionally there is an off- 
beat story from one or another of the big 
slicks, but the usual slick story will not fit 
in here. 

The editor, Perry Knowlton, wants to see 
not individual stories, but from 80 to 200 
typed pages of short stories from each 
writer, which may be anything from short- 
shorts to novellas. The book will represent 
the work of three or four writers, and the 
royalties will be divided among these 
writers. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 

ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 







A SECRET. METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
























a 
1 NEE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 

\ " / mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 

Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret posal no 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
= to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. | 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- j 





ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself . 

to learn bent this procsth method of applying natural laws for the Use this 

mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 

cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 

life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one | 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book | 


use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (nota religious — ———ss—‘“‘;CC*” 
organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without ccpipr y.s.E. 

obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner an Jose, California 

of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- Pl ; df £ Sealed Book 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your ynich 1 shall read as deected. | 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe y.S.E. 








The ROSICRUCIANS cai 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 














Send your material to Mr. Perry Knowl- 
ton, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17. 


Dial Press is celebrating its twentieth an- 
niversary under the present auspices (the 
imprint has been in existence since 1924). 
Writers will be glad to hear that a major 
item in the anniversary celebration is the 
decision in favor of a program of steady, 
continuous expansion. 

Until now, Dial has been putting out 
about 18 books a year. The present plan 
is to add 10 to 15 books a year to this list. 
Dial has a good reputation for promoting 
its books and for keeping them in print. 
Some of the Dial authors are Pierre Van 
Paasen, James Street, Gladys Schmitt, Don 
Tracy, and Frank Yerby. Dial has all of 
the Yerby books still in print, though they 
go back to 1946 with the “Foxes of Har- 
row,” and this in spite of the fact that 
most of these titles have been reprinted in 
paperback editions. Yerby books have sold 
more than 15 million copies excluding 
translations. This month Dial is putting 
out “The Violated,” by Vance Bourjaily. 
Watch this one. 

George W. Joel is president and editor- 
in-chief, James H. Silberman, executive edi- 
tor, and Clarkson N. Potter managing edi- 
tor. Mr. Silberman will work largely with 
the fiction, and Mr. Potter with the non- 
fiction. 

Dial Press is at 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. 


Do You Want a Practical Guide 
To Construction of the Short Story? 


An experienced short story writer (sales to Collier’s, American, 
Sports petrenes. Bluebook, Extension, Coronet, Toronto Star, 





versity Extension program. The price is $2. W: 


ARTHUR MYERS 


105 East Housatonic St. Pittsfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 














Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, now in Russia, 
is representing the Authors’ League of 
America, and many individual writers, with 
respect to Russian publication rights. 

Theodore H. White, chairman of a com- 
mittee which is working with Gov. Steven- 
son, has indicated that because the Soviet 
Union has never joined any international 
copyright convention, it has felt legally free 
to publish and produce United States works 
without paying royalties. Adlai E. Steven- 
son is going to try to arrange compensation 
for American writers who are popular in 
Russia. Among these are Jack London, 
Theodore Dreiser, Mark Twain, Eugene 
O’Neill, Ernest Hemingway, John Stein- 
beck, Mickey Spillane, Clifford Odets, and 
Lillian Hellman. In all there are some 80 
writers with a personal interest in this pro- 
ceeding. 


Good luck! 


Reading is on the increase. What’s more, 
more is being done to accellerate this rate 
of increase. Item One: Americans are used 
to premiums by banks, given for opening 
new accounts. Pens, clocks, cameras, even 
singing teapots are familiar gifts. But the 
National Newark & Essex Bank of Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey, has been giving away 
books to anyone who opened a checking or 
savings account. New depositors have a 
choice of “The American Everyday Dic- 
tionary,” “The American Everyday Cook- 
book,” “The Complete Book of Garden 
Magic,” or “The Cat In The Hat.” 

This is the same bank which, during Na- 
tional Library Week, distributed 50,000 
plastic rainy-day book bags. 


Other banks please copy. Many people 
already have teapots. But no one now says, 
even as a joke, “I already have a book.” 

Item Two: For the first time in publish- 
ing history, a huge Time Square billboard 
(40’ high by 20’ long), is advertising a 
book, a first novel, “The Immortal,” by 
Walter Ross. This is about a teen-age 
movie idol whose story ends with a violent 
death at the height of his fame, and whose 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons 00 each, or $39. 


30 OCEAN STREET 
74 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
for complete course of ten. Book ms. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


$15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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1. James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 

Photo by Arnold Newman 

2. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

3. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 

4. Barbara V. Hertz, 
Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 
Photo by A. Avedon 

5. Sidney Katz, Associ- 
ate Editor, MacLean’s. 
Photo by W. Curben 


YES, SEND 














How Many Of 


These People 





Do You Know? 


4 


,—_— ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
cartoons. 

The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 


[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER'S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


Name 
Address 








City State 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 





CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
October 2-4 


Professional writers, publishers, and editors will speak on 
writing short stories, novels, juveniles, articles, and 

scripts. Cash prizes! Sessions will be held at a major bool. 
Manuscript criticism and marketing suggestions. For de- 


tails, write to: 

IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(Be sure to ask about writing classes starting in Chicago 
in September.) 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra firrst and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 1798 West Chester, Ohio 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is Lei Beane currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 

ow’ but a 'W HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. av ch. for particulars. 


JARJORIE. M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 





Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Reliab! Se 5900 Weeds 
pis omy Bd cotry 


line 
T Sates im el 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and ‘Guehenge 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 





STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10, 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a yy ay Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. from 1 da 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, a, novel, p L? 


oe wade room, meals, (20th ). Reference 
AMERICAN WO 


, 6 textbooks. 
(See pg. 79). iso lectures. Chicago class. Coach- 
ing by mail. $1 M. words, $10. Mo. Plots, Poetry. 


MILDRED |. REID 








New Hampshire 
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fame continues even after his death. (Could 
it possibly be James Dean?). It has already 
sold to MGM, and Rod Serling is working 


on the screenplay. 





Other movie sales which involve nice 
round figures are: “Parrish,” by Mildred 
Savage, a Literary Guild selection for Oc- 
tober, sold to Werner Brothers before pub- 
lication, for a reputed $160,000. Another 
first book, “The Best of Everything,” by 
Rona Jaffee, which is coming out next 
month, has already sold to Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox for $100,000, payable over two 
years, which is an important tax advantage. 


“Anatomy Of A Murder,” by Robert 
Traver, brought $100,000 from Dell for re- 
print rights, and $350,000 for movie rights 
from Otto Preminger. It has already sold 
more than 250,000 copies and continues 
No. 1 on most best seller lists. 


The Pulitzer Prize for fiction went to 
James Agee for “A Death in the Family”; 
for biography to Douglas Southall Freeman 
for “George Washington”; for drama to 
Ketti Frings for Thomas Wolfe’s “Look 
Homeward, Angel”; for poetry to Robert 
Penn Warren for “Promises,” which also 
received the National Book Award Prize. 

I hear from underground sources that 
Madison Avenue has invaded Fifth Avenue. 
It’s only one block away. Over at Prentice- 
Hall, so the story goes, some 30 executives, 
those who have access to brain-storming 
sessions with the President, for the purpose 
of “cross-fertilization of ideas,” are now 
wearing navy blue blazers with brass but- 
tons and embroidered pocket patches. The 
pocket insignia and a matching tie-clip 
bears the words “Executive Staff,” also the 
letters “P-H” on an open book. The divi- 
sion heads buy their own blazers, but P-H 
supplies the tie-clips and the pocket in- 
signia. 


THIS WEEK pays regularly $1000 for lead 
articles and their address is 485 Lexington 
Avenue, not Madison Avenue as reported 
in the May column. 

Several authors have asked us about 
payment from ALFRED HITCHCOCK’s MYS- 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


(] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


8-8 























YOUR PHOTO ON STAMPS 

Free samples and details from National 

aoe you how to use them to advan- 

e when writing to publishers. You 

wilt also discover how easy it is to earn 

money at home selling these exquisite 
miniatures by mail. 


NATIONAL PHOTOSTAMP CO. 
» 309-D New York Ave., Bklyn 13, N.Y. 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Blvd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 














Line by line —including editing, re- 
writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


For 1,000 Words @Nalysis of your plot, characters, dia- 


—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
WILLIAM H. SUSrEEAt 
P. O. Box 436-D - Louis 3, Mo. 





SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three salami tatata your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specialt 
Neat, pee typing, with bond paper, carbon. 
For oommete editing as above, corrections and typing. $1.00 
per 1,000, or 28c per page. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist ansaw, Wisconsin 














NOVELS © STORIES © TV AND RADIO SCRIPTS 


Here's your big chance to submit i? manuscript on which you 
have done your best. it to m for criticism, leaving 
the work for YOU to do, but for 3 MY rewriting, which includes 
revision, editing and polishing. Authors whose work I have 
helped them with are selling. My technical skill will build up 
your manuscript and may lead to a wonderful sale for you. $3.00 
per four pages of coment work typed on 20 Ib. bond. Carbon 
copy. TeNc to be arrang 


OVELS WANTED for evaluation 


Marie — 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurately, neatly, according to YOUR orders. 
Good paper, free carbon, 60c per M words. 
Try me TODAY. 


RICHARD E. CARLSON 


329 Jackson Ave. Warren, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express char ses 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 
New York 16, N. Y. 














461 4th Ave. 
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TERY MAGAZINE, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17, N. Y. Bill Manners is editor 
and Richard E. Decker is publisher, and 
their publication is behind to some authors. 
The matter is not intentional and was 
caused by the folding of 300 branches of 
The American News who previously dis- 
tributed this magazine to 110,000 indi- 
vidual newsstands. When a new group of 
wholesalers took on the distribution of 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 
they also had to take on 150 other maga- 
zines which had been distributed by The 
American News Co. 


The landslide addition of so many titles 
found the new wholesalers without suffi- 
cient trucks, warehousing, or personnel to 
do the job. As such, some magazines had 
their sale period curtailed and their actual 
distribution was handled without recourse 
to the history of its previous sale. 


In other words, no one could answer this 
functional question: “Should newsstand 
“A” receive copies of ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE based on_ previous 
sales?” The independent wholesalers had 
no records to consult. And, of course, the 
new wholesaler, with the folding of The 
American News Company, had no com- 
petition. If he did his job poorly, the pub- 
lisher had no one else to whom to turn. 
As a result, not only ALFRED HITCHCOCK’Ss 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE had hard sledding, but 
literally hundreds of other magazines, too. 


Almost all these magazines have reve- 
nues, other than newsstand sales, such as 
advertising and subscription, so that their 
newsstands receipts were a small part of 
their total revenue, perhaps 8% of the 
whole. Thus, if this is reduced, by poor 
sales from 8% to 6%, the loss is not so 
hurtful. But if newsstand receipts are 80% 
of a publication’s revenue, and reduced (by 
the same proportion as the above) to 60% 
the loss of revenue means a definite loss in 
operation. 


All of this, reasonable and true though 
it is, does not put money in an author’s 
pocket. But, we feel for Mr. Decker be- 
cause we know what he has gone through 
just as we know how a writer feels when 
a story is written, sold, and published—and 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers i in, Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
Wolse! 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 


earney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 
Handbook 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
OO RR Ee 1.00 
The Law * sa Property... 5.00 
Wittenb 
Where and i to Sell Your 
OF Err 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market .......... 4.50 














REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 

















 witte Saree 3.75 Mathieu @ Alvarez English Grammar Simplified... . = 
apres é Manual of C ht Practice... 6.50 
mi for Money 1.50 NOVEL WRITING « 4 fopyrig ice 
me 4 rite a Story and Sell It. 2.95 Craft of Novel Writing.......... $3.50 Phrase Finder ................. 6.95 
urac 
Narrative, Technique vette eeeeeee 4.00 How E. Write a Novel.......... 4.00 Bagi Sie ... e 
omro. 
eee 3.00 iving Novel ............... y olby 
ee ~~“ Kove 650 papi Veosiclary Baldr... 1.00 
a Det of Screen 4.00 Nove Ha in haa CS 3.00 Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
ne sinsissitevcesee eae Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Herman Tech: f the Novel......... 2.00 - 
a Teterviowing Deeeaee 3.75 = nique ° here Canal | ree 3.95 
e. 
The Waiter’ IN cie-05:400s wateed 4.95 Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
Birmingham THESE BOOKS are selected thumb indexed .............. 6.75 
sc | epaleianesaddalaabiamemen 1.25 | by the editors of WriTER’s Western Words ................ 3.75 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | Dicest as the most authori- SHORT STORY WRITING 
_ Osteyee tative and helpful for writers : eb 
beg bd te a 3.00 wishing to learn more about a Short Story Writing 4.50 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 | their profession. You’re en- a a 
weds Fin, T sso | titled to return books for full | “"'Geu,g' Str 4.00 
ss He e ‘hddiaplaceianaiehdabdaaa j cash refund within ten days Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Writing —_— 3.00 if not thoroughly satisfied. Blackiston 
. ee it . — ie Bae ae 3.00 
— PLAYWRITING Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Playwright at Work............ 3.50 eee 
ARTICLE WRITING _ Van Druten __ Writing M — 3.50 
How to Make $18,000 A Year ay ra Playwriting. ........ 2.00 ing Magazi peaaica . 
Free Lance Writing. ..... . 4.95 “ae Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
Farrar PLOTTING AND ie Collett 
How to Write and Sell Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
os wav vcwekwe 3.50 arris TV AND RADIO 
Hal Borland = ons ie Your Own Stories 2.00 F . sae 
Spare Time Article Writing for milto Eric Heath’s Writing for 
ei ena 3.95 Plots that Saas 3.00 elevision ...........-.+++++. 6.95 
Lederer immons How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.75 aufman 
_ Bailey Polti How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Write for Trade Journals........ 2.75 Writing: Stites and Devices. ... 3.75 Settel 
‘arrison C Lt isi 
wae spy vietion pec ania wes 3.50 Writers: ‘Let's ree 2.50 — se I ientannnnnnapsinn am 
‘ampbell eid 6 Television Plays for Writers.... 3.95 
JUVENILE WRITING POETRY AND VERSE Reginald Rose . 
8 Television Plays for Writers.... 5.00 
on - Book Field.......... 3.50 -  * ae ae oey.«.... sae urack ” 
Televisi BN ocncueeeden « 
Writing for Young Children... 3.00 Congets — Dictionary.. 3.00 oie Witting 3.50 
Writ “Juvenile Fiction........ so “Se... sae “eames... om 
tiney _ Johnson Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING First Principles of Verse........ 3.00 Seldes 
illyer 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
Soderman @& O’Connell Wood B D. 4.00 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook. .... 3.95 Writing Light WN cin s cccaion 2.75 asic Drawing............-.-... Ie 
rean rm Priscilla ‘ 
Writing Detective and Mystery Waiting & "Selling Greeting Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
DE ic cocusiwtatecatendes i ER Reale ae 2.00 How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Burack ‘i eznick 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Deen OE Biicccsicsiniccccce enclosed 
Name 
ss MI Aaveseaasiasesteonanshacabadniemaiineil bats 
City I isis scecactsnncnipllaces sii 
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MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 








Good by ity Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
hese from me for zu"s: 
5 9x12 and 5 24 x hes ee cecssccccesecces $1.50 
0 4% x Ov and 50 MB oc cccccccccccces 1.25 
“AI & ES, occ cccccccsoccceceses 1.28 
1 supl lies ise ont st, foo x exit noteheads 
a 6 2 re jopes prin’ 5 lines “aes copy, postpaid 
“LEE E. GOOCH 
Sex 202-wDd Hernando, Miss. 


Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 


65c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-48 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T ~ 7 Reasonable Rates 

















r 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at T9th Street) New York 21 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. diting, revising, rewriting, 
fetion. Son-fiction, text-book gees soenasty (eed when peoky, 
Free carbon on my | eo- $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand Ww word 
average. Minimum 


MA A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to seas? 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., eee scorsmonceeial 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
ublishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
Murray Hill — 
342 Matinee, Avenue York 17, N. Y. 
Evenings: Murray Hi’ 9-8132 
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suiTe 3, 5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





no check is forthcoming. We've twisted 
and turned in bed overnight over the same 
situation ourselves. All is not as black as 
is seems. First, only a few publishers (un- 
der a half dozen) were slowed in payments 
to authors because so much of their total 
revenue was newsstand money. And, sec- 
ond, here’s what Publisher Decker wrote us: 


“I have your complaint in regard to slow 
pay for editorial material purchased for 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE. 


I don’t believe it is any secret in this 
business that we have gone through the 
roughest twelve-month period since I have 
been in this business and that is 30 years. 
Our HITCHCOCK magazine felt this squeeze 
along with every other publication. We feel 
that the terrific upheaval caused by the 
demise of American News Company 
branches has now settled down consider- 
ably. We know we are in better shape sales 
wise and money wise than at any time since 
last spring. In the meantime we have got- 
ten a bit behind on payment to authors. 
This is being corrected gradually and we 
expect to be back on a payment on accept- 
ance basis within the next sixty days. 


HITCHCOCK’S MYSTERY MAGAZNE has 
been published monthly since its inception. 
We have no intention of suspending, We 
are leading our field in newsstand sales. 
Our sales have been even better since we 
changed back to the digest-size format. 


We admit we are a tittle slow on pay- 
ments to authors and hope to have this 
situation corrected within the next sixty 
days. Aside from that, we have the best 
publication in this field and will continue 
to keep that way. I trust that you will pre- 
sent our side of the story as I have stated 
it. Thank you very much for giving us this 
opportunity to defend. 


—RuicuHarp E. DECKER.” 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge 





Our agency sells 
by ol means end om eats 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous a Roaites, Vrs THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


to all writers seriously in 
q AA, ~ Fy P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, Now 


Sell Your a to Best Markets 
short-shorts for Saw, 0 to adi ~ par y ding fc 










a ee oe 
Jersey 











paves yale Fete which you think should sell 
commission on sales. 
t 0-1 City. New Jersey 




















New Writer Sells to Coronet, Reader's Digest 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked myself six months ago. 
Answer: already I’ve sold to Coronet, Reader’s Digest, Farm Journal, 
Grit, and The Lutheran. My Palmer instructor has been of invaluable 
help—constructive in criticism, yet prompt to comment on good work.” 
—NMrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. (Note: Mrs. Benion later reported 
additional sales of $100.) 


To WritersWho Want to Make 
More Than $6,000 a Year 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
jelped Them Succeed 


Graduate 
Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science- 
fiction, is the author 
— of five published 

books, scores of 
iort stories and novelettes. He 
rites: “Thanks for your help with 
ie article, “The West Coast’s Hyp- 
otism Man’ which sold to Western 
amily. The Palmer course is ex- 
ellent—it was a milestone in my 
areer.”” 





Thanks Palmer 
For Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 

- Billie Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Student 
Wins $500 
In Compeition 


oe 








Freedom’s Holy 
= Light’ won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 
by the Pennsylvania 
reedom League. I am now at work 
xpanding this to full book length, 
nd am happy to say eight pub- 
shers are interested in it.’? — 
farold A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all, short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send now before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 







SINCE 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by National Home Study Council 
Cp PO eet 2 Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
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Palmer Institute of Authorship 
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Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-88 


of Writing 
§ Salable 
Stories 


; Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘“‘The Art of 
y Writing Salable Stories,”” which explains how you help new writers get 
y Started and experienced writers increase their income. 

1 Mr. ) 

y Mrs. ¢— ‘ < = spite 

' Miss) 

; Address_ a — 

' a 

t City 4 ‘ = _ Zone— . State__ a 
1 

4 

1 - —— — $$$ — — 
1 Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 











DOES MY BOOK WRITING 
HELP CARRY A 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE? 


Here is a Frank Reply 
to a Pertinent Question 


HEN I REVISE your manuscript I 
“(@) provide you with a signed contract, 
with detailed specifications as to what 


will be done and the date of completion. In addition to the written agree- 
ment, you have my 20 years of professional experience working for you. 


When you consider the fact that every book I have written in my life 
has been sold and widely published, it is evident that you aren’t speculating 
on my ability and that you are protected from guesswork. Therefore, when 
you ask if your book, with my editorial assistance, will be successful, I must 
answer that this depends on the material you supply. 


By selecting only the promising manuscripts and giving them my best 
efforts, I have been able through the years to maintain a high success 
average for my clients. Needless to say, I do not make promises regarding 
the reactions of a publisher or the reading public, as my work is literary 
and not clairvoyant. 


To summarize: You have an unsold manuscript. I have a service 
designed to make such manuscripts salable. Write today for my free 
descriptive pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. And when you 
write, tell me about yourself, your book and your ambitions. This will aid 
me in planning the special assistance your writing requires. 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 








Literary CONSULTANT wannarran Stace, cate. 
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